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Introduction 


T HE object of this study is to discover the 
activities and position of the Negro in Con¬ 
gress, in the National Conventions, the 
Presidential Campaigns, and in the Federal ad¬ 
ministrations. It aims also to point out certain po¬ 
litical ideas and factors which have contributed to 
the Negro’s advancement in National politics since 
1868. If, in a few instances, material of local or 
international purport has been introduced, it was 
done only with a view toward emphasizing a rela¬ 
tion to certain phases of National Politics. 


This study, though general in nature, does not 
attempt to give a solution to the perplexing prob¬ 
lems involved. It points out the past-, focuses upon 
the present with a view towards emphasizing the 
importance of a comprehensive and well belanced 


program for the Negro’s future in National Poli¬ 


tics. 


That the subject of this thesis is important is 

attested by the widespread discussions in .oi$p . 

newspapers and magazines during the last three 
years. 


William F. Nowlin, 
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THE NEGRO IN AMERICAN 
NATIONAL POLITICS 


CHAPTER I 

Early Negro Congressmen 

1870-1901 

I T is the purpose of chapters one and two to 

appraise the activities of the Negro legisla- 

tors, in order to show their peculiar position 

in Congress, and the services rendered to the lo¬ 
calities which elected them. 


Preparation 

T Jn! ^° eS Wh ° Served in Congress from 
1870 to 1901, may be divided, broadly speaking, 

into two groupsfirst, those who possessed but 
limited education; second, those who attended or 
graduated from college. 

Of those comprising the first group, certain 
characteristic qualities are noticeable: first, they 

mam, y me mbers of the earliest Reconstruc- 

»*»ro • Generation After," Journo! 0 f 
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tion Congresses, beginning with the Forty-first, 
and thus only a few years removed from slavery; 
second, some of them were born of slave parents, 
or had been slaves themseives; third, others were 
brought up in communities which expressly pro¬ 
hibited the establishment of educational institu¬ 


tions for Negroes; and fourth, all of them seemed 
by dint of application to have secured more than 
a rudimentary education. This group includes Jef¬ 
ferson F. Long of Georgia; Robert C. Delarge, 
Joseph H. Rainey, Alonzo J. Ransier and Robert 
Small of South Carolina; John R. Lynch, Jere 
Haralson and Benjamin Sterling Turner of Ala¬ 


bama; John Adams Hyman of North Carolina; 
Charles E. Nash of Louisiana, and Josiah T. 


Walls of Florida. 


Some of the Negro Congressmen were men of 
college education. One of these became a minister 
of the gospel. Richard H. Cain* of South Caro¬ 
lina, though born in Virginia in 1825, moved with 
his father to Gallipolis, Ohio in 1831, and after 
being trained at Wilberforce University, left in 
1861 for a career in his chosen field. Cain was for 


four years the pastor of a church in Brooklyn, 
N. Y., after which his congregation sent him as 
a missionary to the freedmen of South Carolina. 


■Taylor, A. A., "Negro Congressmen a Generation After," Journal of 
Nearo Hutory, VII, 131-132. 

* Bio graphical Directory of the American Oongrett, 1774-1927, pp. 
774-775. 
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Henry P. Cheatham 4 of North Carolina, 
George A. Murray' of South Carolina and John 
Mercer Langston' of Virginia were educators. 
Cheatham attended the public and private schools 
near the town of Henderson, N. C., and was later 
graduated with honor from the college depart¬ 
ment of Shaw University. Shortly thereafter he 
was appointed principal of the Plymouth State 
Normal School where he served until 1895. 
George Murray of South Carolina won by com¬ 
petitive examination a scholarship at the recon¬ 
structed University of South Carolina. There he 
remained until 1876, his junior year, when, 
through an administration unfriendly to the co¬ 
education of the races he was forced to withdraw. 

For a number of years he taught in the public 
schools of his county. 7 

Of the several Negroes who sat in Congress up 
to 1901, five were members of the legal profes¬ 
sion One of these men represented Alabama, two 
bouth Carolina, and two North Carolina. Robert 
Brown Elliott, 1 the first member of this group of 
egally trained leaders, was perhaps the most out¬ 
standing and the most brilliant of the Negroes 
whohave served in Congress. Elliott entered the 


JES" "Vo 1927 * P- 805 * 
p - 1847 - 

* Dp * 12 oa-i2oa. 

•op- m«.i mo. 181 ' 181 - 
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High Holborn Academy of London, England in 
1853, at the age of eleven. In 1859 he was gradu¬ 
ated from Eton College. Later he studied law and 
was admitted to the bar where he practiced for 
some time before the courts of South Carolina. 
This superior training of Elliott no doubt contrib¬ 
uted in a large measure to his eminence in debate 
which was so often manifested during the memor¬ 
able sessions of the Forty-second and Forty-third 
Congresses. 

James T. Rapier of Alabama,* one of the really 
brilliant men in this group, acquired a liberal edu¬ 
cation after which he studied law and practiced in 
his native state. James E. O’Hara, 10 also of the 
legal group, acquired a liberal education, studied 
law in North Carolina and at Howard University, 
and in June, 1871, he was admitted to the bar of 
his State. Thomas E. Miller 11 of Beaufort, S. C., 
attended the free public school for Negroes in his 
native city. In 1872 he was graduated from the 
Lincoln University in Pennsylvania, read law and 
in 1873 was admitted to practice before the Su¬ 
preme Court of his State. George Henry White, 
the last of the Negro Reconstruction Congress¬ 
men, studied first in his native State and later at 
Howard University, where he pursued concur- 

•Ibid.. p. 1445. 

1 9 Ibia., p. 1369. 

ll Ibid., p. 1315. 
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rently courses in liberal arts and in law. Later he 
was admitted to practice before the Supreme 
Court of his State. 

Experience in Public Positions 

Indeed, one may with great ease establish the 
fact that with but few exceptions these men, prior 
to their election to Congress, had held public of¬ 
fices. John Mercer Langston of Virginia, while 
never a member of a State Legislature, was never¬ 
theless brought often into other public services. 1 * 
He early attracted attention in Ohio by his service 
as a member of the village council of Oberlin, and 
by his record in township offices. Langston served 
as a member of the Board of Health of the Dis¬ 
trict of Columbia, and was invited by General 
Howard to act as Inspector-General of the Bu¬ 
reau, Dean of the Law Department of Howard 
University, and eventually as Vice President and 
Acting President of that institution. In 1885 he 
became President of the Virginia Normal and 
Collegiate Institute. He had previously served as 
Minister Resident and Consul General to Haiti, 
and charge d’affaires to Santo Domingo, a career 

of experience and success—not in his home State, 
however. 

169 . L * nC * t0n ’ J ' From Plantation to the OapUol, pp. 168. 
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Hyman, 1 * O’Hara, Cheatham, and White, 14 
all of North Carolina, had held public offices prior 
to their election to Congress. Hyman and White 
had each been members of the State Senate, the 
former for six years, from 1868 to 1874, while 
O’Hara and White had each served in the lower 
house of the Legislature. Hyman had been a dele¬ 
gate to the Constitutional Convention of 1868, 
while O’Hara, who had also served as Chairman 
of the Board of Commissioners of the County of 
Halifax, had been a delegate to the Constitutional 
Convention of 1875. 

From 1886 to 1894, White served as Prosecut¬ 
ing Attorney for the Second Judicial District of 
the State, while Cheatham, another member of 
the North Carolina delegation, had served as 
Register of Deeds for Vance County. 

Each of the six Negro Reconstruction Con¬ 
gressmen from South Carolina—Cain, Delarge, 
Elliott, Rainey, 14 Ransier and Small, 11 were mem¬ 
bers of the State Constitutional Conventions of 
1868. Cain and Rainey had been formerly State 
Senators. Small had served two terms in the Sen¬ 
ate and four in the House. While each of the 
others had been members of the lower branch of 

“Op. cit.. p. 1136. 

1 *Ibid., p. 1690. 

1 6 Ibid., p. 896. 

* *lbid., p. 1440. 

1 T /6td., pp. 1632-1533. 
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the Legislature. Ransier had held the high office 
of Lieutenant-Governor of the State. Elliott had 
served as Adjutant-General, and Small had held 
the offices of Lieutenant-Colonel, Brigadier-Gen¬ 
eral and Major-General in the State Militia. 

Of the two Negro Congressmen from South 
Carolina who served after the Reconstruction 
period, Thomas E. Miller was for four years a 
member of the State Legislature. He was a mem¬ 
ber of the Senate for one term, County School 
Commissioner, and a party nominee for the office 
of Lieutenant-Governor of the State. Indeed, of 
the entire South Carolina group, Murray alone 
seems to have been elected to Congress without 
previously having held public office. 1 ' 

John R. Lynch 1 ' of Mississippi served not only 
as Justice of the Peace, but also two terms in the 
lower House of the Legislature, during the latter 
of which he was the Speaker of that body. Nash 
of Louisiana, unlike Lynch of Mississippi, held 
office for the first time when his State elected him 

a Representative to Congress. 

From accessible records and from impartial 
and unbiased historians, it is contended that with 
a fcw exceptions the record of these Negro func- 

0 / #3Z 10 Suto'r£\ l£*m. 0o,lfr " ,aeB * Gtnerttion After." Journal 

X *Op. cit., 1774-1927. p. 1248. 
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tionaries was honorable. 10 Corrupt government 
was not always the work of the Negro, for “local, 
State, and Federal administrative offices which 
offered the most frequent opportunity for corrup¬ 
tion, were seldom held by Negroes, but rather by 
the local white men, and by those from the North, 
who had come South to seek their fortunes. 11 Such 
service, the Negro rendered in spite of the fact 
that this was not the rule in that day.” 


Contested Seats 

The road to Congress was not always a smooth 
one. Several of the Congressional aspirants won 
their seats by contests, while a few failed of elec¬ 
tion. 

Turner 11 of Alabama was elected to the Forty- 
second Congress, and was defeated for the 
Forty-third. 13 Lynch was elected to the Forty-fifth 
Congress, but was counted out. Nash was elected 
to the Forty-fourth Congress, but defeated for 
the Forty-fifth. 14 Haralson, 16 unsuccessful candi¬ 
date in 1868, was elected to the Forty-fourth Con¬ 
gress, but failed of re-election to the Forty-fifth. 

These contests varied in nature and scope. The 


*°Taylor, A. A.. "Negro Congressmen a Generation Aftor, 
o/ Negro History, VII, 138. 

* ‘Woodson. C. G., Negro in Our History, p. 407. 

»•Biographical Directory ol the American Congress, p. 1031- 

**Ibid p. 1631. 

2 * Ibid., p. 1631. 

* p. 1058. 


Journal 
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contests of John R. Lynch vs. General James R. 
Chalmers of Mississippi, and General Robert 
Small vs. Tillman in the Forty-seventh Congress, 
and Langston vs. Venable in the Fifty-first Con¬ 
gress, might be mentioned. 

It should be borne in mind that for some time 
during which these contests were involved, Fed¬ 
eral supervision of elections was maintained 
throughout the South in order to insure fair elec¬ 
tions to the freedmen and others. 

In the notice of contest for his seat in the lower 
House sent to General James Chalmers, Lynch 
made the following assertions :** 

“There was a systematic plan adopted in Adams 
County, at the City of Natchez, at the Court 
House, and at Jefferson Hotel, and carried out by 
the officers of election and other persons, to hin¬ 
der, delay and obstruct large numbers of duly 
qualified Republican voters at each of the voting 
places above named, by propounding, or allowing 
to be propounded to them and to other persons, 
silly, frivolous, and unauthorized and needless 
questions for the purpose of consuming the time 
a lowed by law for polling and receiving the bal¬ 
lots, and thereby preventing my friends and sup¬ 
porters from supporting me.” 


beginnin^to^nd 1 " ^$ tel P ro «lnct a complete farce from 

No. 13, 47th Sngreaa, pfa 28 . B o/ ^•PrManfoW dm Document, 
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Chalmers, his opponent, on the other hand, 
contended that Lynch was unpopular with his own 
party for many reasons, and especially because he 
opposed the nomination of General Grant, and 
that a large number of leading colored Republi¬ 
cans supported him (Chalmers) on the stump and 
at the polls.*’ 

The contest of Small vs. Tillman of South Caro¬ 
lina, though similar to the Lynch vs. Chalmers 
contest, involved many intimidations, and shed¬ 
ding of blood, especially in Edgefield County. 

It was stated that a colored man had been killed in 
the shooting, and about seven or eight hundred 
men were frightened away from the polls. Small 
charged that ballots cast in many instances for 
him were destroyed and others substituted with 
names of Tillman instead.** In his counter charges, 
Tillman contended that the Republicans, too, re¬ 
sorted to violence, in that they had killed a col¬ 
ored man because he wore a red shirt, and was a 
Democrat, and that the Republicans were respon¬ 
sible for the death of a white Democrat in Law- 
tonville precinct.* 0 

Both Lynch and Small, the Negro contestants, 

Miscellaneous Home of Repreientativet Document, No. 12. 47th 
Congress, p. 8. 

••Ibid., No. 19 and 20. p. 87. 

••Ibid., p. 1. 

••Ibid., p. 4. 
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were seated as a result of these contests during 
the Forty-seventh Congress. 

Later, in the Fifty-first Congress, an unusual 
contest* 1 that arose was that of Langston vs. 
Venable of the Fourth District of Virginia. The 
State Board of Canvassers conceded the election 
of Venable, the Democratic candidate, on the 
26th day of November, 1888. In September, 
1888, there were two separate and distinct Con¬ 
ventions held in the town of Farmville, Va. Each 
Convention put forward its nominee for Congress 
from the Fourth Congressional District. One of 
these Conventions was called and organized under 
the auspices and by authority of the regular Re¬ 
publican Organization of the district, and the 

fctate nominated Judge R. W. Arnold of the 
Lounty of Sussex. 

Some of the charges were, that Langston** 
spent too much money to debauch the colored 
voters of the district, and that Perry Carson and 
re enck Douglas did not favor Langston’s can- 
soy. enable contended that Langston was not 
=> taxpayer in the State of Virginia, that he had 
never been a payer of poll or capitation tax, 

IdXeH V CqUirCd !t ' The N 'g ro candidate 
^■tted spending $15,000 during his campaign. 

*™u?US3 00nt “ ttA Oast, Lia*tton Von*blo—51rt Con- 
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As Mr. Venable, the Democrat, was given the 
certificate of election by the Virginia officials for 
the Congressional seat, Langston made the con¬ 
test. The Committee on Privileges and Elections 
voted in favor of John M. Langston. When the 
time set for action on the case arrived, the whole 
Democratic membership 3 * withdrew from the 
House thinking they would catch the Republicans 
without a quorum, the Republican majority being 
rather small. The Republicans immediately dis¬ 
covered what the Democrats were doing and had 
all their members rounded up. They not only 
seated Langston, but the Chairman of the Elec¬ 
tions Committee took advantage of the absence 
of the Democrats and called up the case of Miller 
vs. Elliott from South Carolina, and then seated 
Miller, another Negro contestant, though the 
case was not slated for that time. 

George W. Murray was elected to the Forty- 
fourth Congress, but secured his seat only after 
a successful contest with a leading Democrat of 
his State. It seems moreover that Menard of Flor¬ 
ida, Lee, and other Congressional candidates, 
though unable to prove their contentions, were 
nevertheless contestants with good title. 


••This 
Langston, 
474 503. 


statement accords with Langston’s record. See "Contest. 
J. M.. From Virginia Plantation to the National Capitol , PP- 
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Amnesty 

Jefferson F. Long of Georgia spoke in the 
Forty-first Congress with reference to the meas¬ 
ures proposing to grant amnesty to the former 
Confederates. In this speech, Long put forth a 
forceful protest.* 4 He claimed that any modifica¬ 
tion of the oath as then administered, having the 
purpose to bring about a general removal of politi¬ 
cal disabilities, would affect the subjugation of 
the loyal men of the South to the disloyal. 

Rainey, speaking in the Forty-second Congress, 
with reference to the enforcement of the Four¬ 
teenth Amendment, felt* 6 that too much amnesty 
had led to the murderous activities of the disloyal. 
While Robert C. Delarge, another member of the 
Forty-second Congress, speaking on the bill for 
the removal of political disabilities, made it quite 
clear that he would not support that bill unless the 
gentleman for it would support a measure to pro¬ 
tect the loyal people of the South. 

Notable among the speeches on the question of 
amnesty, was that made by Elliott, protesting 
against a bill to this effect by Beck of Kentucky. 
He contended'* that the men seeking relief were 
responsible for the crimes perpetrated against the 
oyal men of the South, and moreover maintained 

op - p - 142 - 

42 nd Oon*reM, l.t Sesaion. p. 102-103. 
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that the passage of the bill would be nothing less 
than the paying of a premium on disloyalty and 
treason at the expense of those who had remained 
loyal. Pointing out the cause of their disfranchise¬ 
ment, Elliott demanded in the name of the law- 
abiding people of his constituency, Whites as well 
as Negroes, the rejection of this bill, and the pro¬ 
tection of those whose only offense was their 
adherence to the principles of freedom and justice. 

“That the proposed bill was defeated was per¬ 
haps in some measure due to his masterful ar¬ 
raignment of its purposes.”* 7 

Another problem of vital importance during 
this period, and one that demanded the energy 
and efforts of Negro Congressmen to a greater 
extent than any other from 1870 to 1901, was 
that of securing Civil Rights for the freedmen, 
or of protecting them in the exercise of such rights 

demanded. 

In the Forty-second Congress, Elliott presented 
a resolution directing the Judiciary Committee to 
report a Civil Rights Bill." In the Forty-third 
Congress, he made one of the greatest speeches 
of his career. Arising to defend the Civil Rights 
Bill, he proceeded to refute the proposition ad¬ 
vanced by Beck of Kentucky, and supported by 

"Taylor. A. A., op. eit.. p. 145. 

• •Ibid., p. 146. 
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Stephens of Georgia. He held that Congress had 
no power to legislate against a plain discrimina¬ 
tion made by State laws or customs against any 
person or class of persons within its limits. In re¬ 
futing the gentlemen from Kentucky and Georgia, 
Elliott endeavored to show the difference between 
the issues involved in the Slaughter House Cases, 
and those at hand. He held that: 

“Not only does the decision in the Slaughter 
House Cases contain nothing which suggests a 
doubt of the power of Congress to pass the pend¬ 
ing bill, but it contains an express recognition and 
affirmance of such power.” 


Congress is here said to have power to enforce 

the Constitutional Guarantee (against inequality 

and discrimination) by appropriate legislation. 

The passage of the bill will determine the civil 

status not only of the Negro, but of other classes 

of citizens who may feel discriminated against. 

It will form the capstone of the Temple of Liberty 

begun on this continent under discouraging cir¬ 
cumstances.”” * 

r*^ h D C L SpC x king conccrnin g this question of 
ivil Rights, Mr. Benjamin F. Butler of Massa- 

chusetts referred to the exhaustive presentation 

of_EHiott concerning the law involved, and rated 

• Rtcord, Porty-thiM Ooa^reM. 1 * g^lon. p. 4 10. 
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him as the peer of any man on the floor of the 
House at that time. 10 

In the Forty-eighth and Forty-ninth Con¬ 
gresses, James E. O’Hara, a Representative from 
North Carolina, evinced much interest in the pro¬ 
tection of the Negro in the exercise of Civil 
Rights. 11 During his remarks on the bill to regu¬ 
late interstate commerce, he offered an amend¬ 
ment to the effect that any person or persons 
having purchased a ticket to be conveyed from one 
State to another, or paid the required fare, should 
receive the same treatment, and be offered equal 
facilities and accommodations, as are furnished all 
other persons holding tickets of the same class 
without discrimination. In support of this amend¬ 
ment O’Hara asserted the constitutional right of 
Congress to regulate commerce between the 
States. However, he denied that this was class or 
race legislation. The amendment was passed. 

In the Fifty-first Congress, the question of pro¬ 
tecting the Civil Rights of Negroes became again 
a subject of great importance to Thomas E. Mil- 


O I that decision of the Supremo Court. 
«‘Taylor. A. A., op. eit., pp. 148 149. 
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ler, a Representative from South Carolina. He 
remarked concerning affairs in the South, which 
were of vital concern to Negroes: 

“Gentlemen, we want office, but the first and 

dearest rights the Negro of the South wants, are 

the right to pay for his labor, his right of trial by 

jury, the right to his home, his right to know that 

the men who lynch him will not the next day be 

elected to high offices, and sent abroad in the land 

as grand representatives of the toiling and deserv¬ 
ing people.’’" 


Again in the Fifty-fifth and Fifty-sixth Con¬ 
gresses, George H. White," the lone Negro 
ongressman, devoted his entire time to protests 
against discrimination, appeals and opposition to 
lynching, and for just treatment. He emphasized 
ynching as an offense. White contended that if the 
Nation expected to avoid the State of anarchy and 
moral decay to which conditions were then lead¬ 
ing, there remained no other alternative save the 

enactment by some future Congress of a law to 
cons ;tut e l ynchlng a Federa , offense> a ^ 

of vital concern up to, and since the introduction 
of the Dyer Anti-Lynch Bill, in 1921 

eraHh ^1°" ° f , Gvil Ri ^ hts be «me the gen- 

eraHheme of remarks" by Alonzo J. Ransier, an- 

_^ 


«T R “°%> 81 « OonrreM. 

i to: p ' pp * l48 * 14 ®- 


2nd Sewion, p. 1215. 
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other Representative from South Carolina, in the 
Forty-third Congress. In refutation of his oppo¬ 
nent’s view that the masses of Negroes did not 
want Civil Rights, he sought to show by the pres¬ 
entation of data in form of resolutions from Ne¬ 
gro bodies and conventions, the intense desire of 
the race for Civil Rights. He further mentioned 
his intention to offer an amendment to the Civil 
Rights Bill to prevent the disqualification of com¬ 
petent citizens for service as jurors in any court 
in the Nation because of race, color, or previous 
condition of servitude. 

In a similar manner, James T. Rapier, a Rep¬ 
resentative from Alabama in the Forty-third Con¬ 
gress, in a speech on the measure supplementary 
to the Civil Rights Bill, pointed out the anomalous 
position occupied by the Negroes in the United 
States. Rapier deplored the whole situation and 
challenged the truth of the statement that “Amer¬ 
ica is the asylum for the oppressed,” and held that 
Negroes were accorded Political Rights without 
the Civil. In opposition to H. H. Stevens of Geor¬ 
gia, Rapier claimed that the problem was national 
in scope, and asserted the constitutional authority 
of Congress to solve it. Although Stevens 4 * offered 


p. 146 See . 1.0 Racier A. J.. -Speech on Civil Blfhf." 
U. S. Government Printing Office 1874. to confer 

N«ro! i‘»d th.t .uch action .dould b. 

left to the atates, Ibid., p. 146. 
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no constitutional objection to the bestowal of 
Civil Rights upon the Negro, he advanced a prin¬ 
ciple, the acceptance of which would forever pre¬ 
clude his enjoying them. 

The position and outcome of the Civil Rights 
Bill brought forth the ardent defense of Richard 
H. Cain, a Representative from South Carolina, 
to the Forty-third and Forty-fifth Congresses. In 
opposition to Vance of North Carolina, he 
deemed that the Civil Rights Bill if passed would 
be without the limits of the Constitution, or that 
it would enforce “social equality, maintaining that 
the regulation of that condition was without the 
province of legislation. He did not believe that the 
passage of the bill would alienate from the Ne¬ 
groes the white men of the South, who were then 
riendly to them. Cain expressed the importance 
of giving to him (the Negro) in every State the 
bes possible school facilities, asserted the right 

civil re T™ ^ statutor y enactment to his full 
• . ;? bert, ? s - In ke£ P‘ n E with these views Cain 

CivilRight'sAets" 6 " 633 3 biU SUPPlemCntary t0 the 


Negro Legislation 

• Negro legislators occupied a peculiar po- 
™ m Congress. His purposes were: 

1 o urge the protection of the Negro in his 

19 
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exercise of the rights and privileges granted by 
the Constitution, to secure the enactment of laws 
with the purpose to secure to him a greater meas¬ 
ure of opportunity for social advancement, to op¬ 
pose the enactment of laws proposing to retard 
such progress, to stimulate a healthy public opin¬ 
ion favorable to the Negro’s cause, to protest 
against every injustice, great or small, meted out 
to him, became as never before, the imperative 
duties of the Negro members of Congress .” 41 

The legislation proposed and discussed by the 
Negro Congressmen concerned not only the re- 
mov al of the political disabilities of former seces¬ 
sionists, the abrogation of undesirable laws or 
privileges in the investigation of the political 
methods used in certain States, but also the direc¬ 
tion of attention to conditions which merited legis¬ 
lative enactment—such as granting Civil Rights 
to the Negro, protection of economic interests, 
State and local improvements, appropriations for 
the construction of public buildings, the promotion 
of public works and racial welfare, and also na¬ 
tional aid for the educational development of 

Black and White. 

Terms in Congress 

The Negroes had political equality in the south- 

* ’Taylor. A. A., op. eit., p. 141. 
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ern States only a few years, and with some excep¬ 
tions their terms in Congress were very short.** 
Langston from Virginia, served in the House one 
term. From North Carolina there were sent to the 
House of Representatives, John A. Hyman, for 
one term, and James E. O’Hara, H. P. Cheatham 
and George H. White for two terms each. Jeffer¬ 
son F. Long represented a district of Georgia, a 
part of the term. Josiah T. Walls of Florida 
served in the House two terms. Alabama elected 
to Congress Jere Haralson, Benjamin S. Turner, 
and James T. Rapier, who served one term each. 
Louisiana sent Charles E. Nash for one term, and 
Mississippi sent John R. Lynch for two terms, 
houth Carolina had the largest number of Negro 
Representatives in the House. Joseph H. Rainey 
of that Commonwealth sat in Congress five terms, 
Richard H. Cam, two terms, Robert B. Elliott, 
two terms, Robert Small, five terms, Thomas E. 
Miller, one term, and George W. Murray, two 
terms. At one time (1872), all the Representa- 

Negroes. ^ Car ° ,ina in Con g ress were 


Education 

evKr* Y a " S ' Cain ’ Harals °" and L^ton 

tvmced much interest in Federal aid for the edu- 

404io6 00dMa ’ °' °- Tke Our HiMtory, 4»h edition. 1924. pp. 
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cation of the masses. Rainey citing the fact that 
ignorance was widespread, and that the average 
school term in the South was four and one-half 
months, and favoring Federal aid to education, 
proceeded to show that it would obliterate sec¬ 
tional feelings and differences of opinion and thus 
foster a unity of sentiment that would be conducive 
to harmony, concord, and perpetual peace, thereby 
aiding the industries of our country and develop¬ 
ing our vast national resources. 4 ' Walls intro¬ 
duced bills 80 in the same Congress for the purpose 
of making large grants of the public lands to 
schools. Cain, in the Forty-fifth Congress pro¬ 
posed a measure to establish an educational fund 
and to apply the proceeds of the public lands to 

the education of the people. 

A little later Langston, formerly President ot 

Virginia State College, introduced a measure 
for the establishment of a National Industrial 

University for Negroes. 


Economic Problems 

Measures to provide superior facilities for the 
trade and commerce of their communities consti- 
tuted in some instances the most valuable services 
rendered by legislators. Thus a few Negro Con- 


TfOonffrwionat R" ord. 42nd Con*™.,. 2nd Se„ion. .pp. U-VS. 

60 Langston, J. M., op. cit-. p. lfl50 

* 1 /6 id., 51st Congress, 2nd bession, p. 1650. 
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gressmen sought to satisfy their constituencies in 
the matter of local economic problems. 

Benjamin Turner of Alabama, in the Forty- 
second Congress, proposed a bill to erect a public 
building in Selma, Ala., sought to increase the 
appropriations of rivers and harbors from $50,- 
000 to $75,000, and made efforts to secure im¬ 
provements in navigation. 

J. T. Walls of Florida, was perhaps the most 
persistent of Negro Congressmen in his efforts to 
secure local improvements** for his district and 
State, for he introduced numerous bills to erect in 
his district, customhouses and other public build¬ 
ings, and to improve the rivers and harbors of his 
State. He also introduced a bill to provide a life¬ 
saving station along the coast of Florida, and as 
an amendment to an appropriation bill, $50,000 
for the establishment of a Navy-yard at Pensacola. 

The policy of Rapier, in the matter of local im¬ 
provements,*' was not unusual. He introduced a 
measure to erect public buildings in his district, 
and to make improvements in the rivers and har- 
ors State, and succeeded in having enacted 


A - A., op. eit., p. 159. 
a ll pp ; 150 -1GO. 

Sf fifK 

measures to establish in huh?! 1 * 11 * tl l 0 Pro P°8*d 

warehouses, a weathnr nh.n™ customhouses, docks, 

buildings. thor obaorvation station, and other public 
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into law his measure to constitute Montgomery, 
Ala., a port of entry. 

The policy 61 of John R. Lynch in regard to 
local improvements was similar to that of Rapier. 
Lynch not only proposed measures for the con¬ 
struction of public buildings and customhouses, 
for improvement of rivers within the State, but 
also for the construction of the Memphis and 
New Orleans Railroad. 

James E. O'Hara introduced measures to erect 
public buildings in his district, and to improve the 
rivers and harbors in his State. 

Another important economic question that oc¬ 
cupied the attention of the Negro Congressmen 
was that of the tariff. 6 * In the Forty-second Con¬ 
gress, Josiah T. Walls favored a tariff for protec¬ 
tion as opposed to one for revenue only. While 
Lynch, in the Forty-seventh Congress, urged a 
protective tariff for cotton, lumber and sugar on 
the ground that the cotton producers of the South 
were in favor of a protective tariff, and regarding 
protection as a panacea for all the economic ills of 
the South. 

In the Fifty-fifth Congress, White, referring to 
the Wilson Tariff Law enacted in 1893, advo¬ 
cated protection for industries and labor of 

* *Ibid., p. 160. 

ft6 Taylor, A. A. # op. cit p. 160. 
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America, as opposed to the pauperism and cheap 
labor of foreigners. 6 * 


Federal Election Law 


A few of the Negro Congressmen exerted much 
effort towards establishing an election law which 
would make secure the right of the Negro and 
other citizens to vote at the polls. John R. Lynch 
offered an amendment" to the Federal Elections 
Law Thomas Miller, in the Fifty-first Congress, 
in referring to Federal elections, said:" 

“Give us an election law—not a force law—a 
national law, Mr. Chairman, that will compel the 

votes of the 

Negro and the white man alike, and count as they 
are cast, and let the wishes of the people in this 
American country be expressed here by duly 
elected representatives of their States ” 

and n h e!d ° f ^ Fcderal election laws, 

nd need f or adequate legislation and enforce- 
ment, Langston remarked:" 


NeJrneT ^ Whit * 38 Wel > « f°r 

and g hev a H te , me " “ proscribed 

and they are denied a free ballot.” 

-e offered > moreover, a measure directing an 


p. lfl2. 

•'Ibid., p. 155. 

"i~ l Z s,eord ' 2nd p. 1.1.. 
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inquiry relative to the instructions of the Attor¬ 
ney-General concerning elections. 

Later, in the Fifty-third and Fifty-fourth Con¬ 
gresses, George W. Murray of South Carolina, 
took a vigorous exception -0 to the bill to repeal 
all statutes relating to supervision of elections and 
special deputy marshals. He asserted that such 
actions would have the effect of promoting the 
election frauds of the reactionaries in the South, 
and that already in the States of Louisiana, Mis¬ 
sissippi and South Carolina a decided minority of 
the voting population of each Congressional dis¬ 
trict elected regularly the Representative to Con¬ 
gress, and maintained that the present law should 
not only remain unchanged but rather be vigor¬ 
ously enforced. 


The Two Negro Senators 
Hiram R. Revels* 1 and Blanch K. Bruce"* were 
the only two Negroes who served in the United 
States Senate. Both represented the State of Mis¬ 
sissippi. Neither, however, was a native of that 
State. Revels,** born in Fayetteville, N. C., moved 
to Indiana and was educated in a Quaker Semi¬ 
nary in Union County, Ind., and was later in¬ 
structed in Knox College. He became noted as a 


• °Taylor, A. A., op. ext., p. 158. . 

•»Biographical Directory, American Congress, 1774-1927, p. 1454. 
••Ibid., p. 750. 

•• Ibid.. p. 1454. 
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lecturer in the States of Indiana, Illinois, Ohio 
and Missouri. For some time he preached in Balti¬ 
more, taught in St. Louis, organized churches, and 
lectured in Mississippi. At the outbreak of the 
Civil War, he gave his assistance in organizing the 
first two Negro regiments in the State of Mary¬ 
land. He later went to Mississippi, and became 
interested^ managing Freedmen’s Affairs. 

Bruce," 4 on the other hand, was born in Farm- 
ville, Va. He studied under private tutorship and 
spent two years at Oberlin College, after which 
he, like his predecessor Revels, spent a number of 
years in the classroom as a teacher. 

The two Negro Senators, Hiram Revels and B. 
K. Bruce, had served in public office before they 
were sent to Congress. The former Senator, 
Revels, had held several local offices in Vicksburg; 
whde the latter had been Sheriff, Tax Collector, 
Commissioner of the Levees Board, and County 
Superintendent of Education in Bolivar County. 
Moreover, Bruce had served as Sergeant-at-Arms 

per od d r C S'" 3 *' after the r -°"«ruction 
Period, and Commissioner of Elections in a 

inTSV,”“ " P “" d “ b "" e 

p. 75 0> 

VII. 266. ,tOD ’ G< DftVid ’ “ A No ^° Senator/' Journal of Negro Biliary , 
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Legislation 

Even though the interests of the Senators dif¬ 
fered somewhat, yet both of them proved to be 
ardent advocates of the welfare or their State 
and their racial group. In speaking on the En¬ 
forcement Act, Revels stated first his own posi¬ 
tion, and later that of the Republican Party in his 
State. He remarked :** 

“I am in favor of amnesty in Mississippi. We 
pledge ourselves to it. The State is for it.” 

Moreover, Senator Revels, remarking at length 
on the Georgia Bill, spoke out fearlessly in the 
defense of his race/ 7 He defended the Negroes 
against charges of antagonism and servile strife, 
lauded the conduct of Negro soldiers in the Civil 
War, and the part they played in saving the 
Union. He asserted that the Negroes bore toward 
their former masters no revengeful thoughts, no 
hatreds, no animosities. He recounted the iniqui¬ 
ties of the bill then before the body, prayed the 
protection of those whose rights were thereby 
threatened, and appealed to Congress to give to 
the reconstructed State such direction and support 
as would best meet its most imperative needs.*' 

Senator Bruce, beginning his term of office 

* “Taylor, A. A., op. cit., p. 143, quoting Cong. Globe, 41st Cong.. 
2nd Session, 3520. 

•■'Ibid. 

••Ibid., p. 145. 
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March 5, 1875, at the special session of the 

Forty-fourth Congress, received appointments** 

to the Committee on Manufactures and to the 

Committee on Education, and Labor, and later 

to the Committee on Pensions and the Committee 

on the Improvement of the Mississippi River, and 
its tributaries. 


The regular session of the Forty-fourth Con¬ 
gress gave Bruce numerous opportunities for ener¬ 
getic efforts.” Bruce presented a petition of the 
Sons of Temperance of the District of Columbia, 
and the Territories, for the prohibition of the im¬ 
portation of alcoholic liquors from abroad and 
that total abstinence be made a condition of the 
civil, military and naval service. His first impor¬ 
tant opportunity for valuable service came during 
the discussion of the resolution to admit former 
Gov ernor Rnchback as a Senator from the State 
. Louisiana, for the term of six years, beginning 
with the fourth of March, 1873. In his remark! 

ncerning the resolution, Bruce contending that 
the Legislature was legal, pointed out" that the 
government of Louisiana had quite fre£L£ 

States C U8ht m °® C ‘ al C ° ntaCt with the United 

Mates Congress-through its Legislatures of 

7 a “a® < "' 1 ’ “ nd Bru " ln . Lynch. J. R„ f ac „ „„ 

"Ioid, f p # 244. 

553 (1879-1885)®* Taft ’ Qeor *° H., Senate Election Caeea, 426- 
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1873 and 1875 by memorials and joint resolutions 
addressed to the respective Houses; and through 
its executive, by credentials borne by Congressmen 
and by Senators and in no case had the legitimate 
authority of the Legislature been excepted to, 
save in the action of electing a United States Sena¬ 
tor; and in no instance had the sufficiency of the 
executive’s credentials been questioned in either 
House, except in the matter of the senatorial 
claimant. In this matter Bruce was supported by 
Senator Alcorn of Mississippi, and opposed by a 
Northerner, Senator Edwards of Vermont. 73 

The speech of Senator Bruce in behalf of the 
claimant, P. B. S. Pinchback, represents “an un¬ 
selfish and sober appeal for justice to another 
member of the Negro race.” 7 * The claimant lost 
by one vote. 

During the second session of the Forty-fourth 
Congress, Mr. Bruce confined his efforts 74 largely 
to the relief of the legal heirs of the Negro sol¬ 
diers who had fought to preserve the Union. He 
therefore introduced a number of bills requesting 
that arrears of pensions be granted. In this way 
he became the benefactor of many persons who 
otherwise might never have received their pen¬ 
sions. In addition to such relief legislation, he pre- 

73 Lynch, J. R. t Facts on Reconstruction, p. 81. 

7 * Houston, O. D., op. cit p. 247. 

74 Ibid p. 251. 
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sented for the second time a petition praying for 
a general law prohibiting liquor traffic; and, 
moreover, introduced a bill for certain improve¬ 
ments in the Mississippi River. 

During the second session of the Forty-fifth 
Congress, Senator Bruce took an active interest" 
in the Chinese Exclusion Bill, registering his vote 
against the measure which seemed to him to be 
contrary to American principles. He early advo¬ 
cated that the Indians should cease to be dealt 
with as tribes and should receive consideration as 
individuals, subject to American law and benefi¬ 
ciaries of American institutions. This advocacy is 
now being emphasized by Secretary Wilbur, in 
announcing that the Indians should cease to be 
wards of the American Government, and should 

be absorbed as early as possible into American 
population. 

It was during the Forty-sixth Congress that 
Senator Bruce was most active." Senator Bruce 
did most constructive work in advocating the im¬ 
provement of the navigation of the Mississippi 
per* He ke Pt this important problem before 
ongress, urging not only that the interest of the 
peopk w the valley itself be taken care of, but 
thls nver sh °uld by adequate facilities be 

1, Ibid. t pp. 251-262. 
p. 252. 
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made the highway of interstate and foreign com¬ 
merce. Toward this end, Senator Bruce offered 
several bills, meeting the exigencies of the time 
and providing for future needs. As the foresight 
of a majority of the members of Congress at that 
time was not sufficient to appreciate this states¬ 
man-like effort of Senator Bruce, his program for 
this important internal improvement was not car¬ 
ried out, although some important efforts since 
then to supply this need in our economic develop¬ 
ment must be considered as due in some measure 
to the persistence and courage of Senator Bruce. 

To protect the rights of depositors of the de¬ 
funct Freedman’s Saving and Trust Company/ 7 
Bruce offered a resolution calling for a committee 
of five to take over the affairs of backing the in¬ 
stitution. The Vice President, the Honorable Wil¬ 
liam A. Wheeler, appointed Bruce Chairman of 
this Committee. 

It appears, then, that two general types of 
legislation were pre-eminent in the measures pro¬ 
moted by the Negro Congressmen prior to 1901 : 
the one proposing local improvements, the other 
seeking social justice for the Negro race. As to the 
former, it may be said that any Congressman who 
expects to become successful, and desires long 
tenure in office, must serve the immediate needs 

"Ibid., p. 253. 
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of his district. In this, the Negro Congressmen 
did not differ from the White. The Negro Con¬ 
gressmen, having been elected by their own people, 
considered themselves as spokesmen for the under¬ 
privileged group, hence the legislation for Civil 
Rights, their desire for opening educational 
opportunities to Negroes and other people of the 
South, their wishes for fair elections through the 
enactment of a national election law, and for pro¬ 
tection by means of a Federal anti-Iynch law, even 
though a number of these bills failed. 

Two causes” for the failure of some of these 
bills may be mentioned briefly. First, the Negro 
membership in Congress was always compara¬ 
tively small, and therefore unable to be a 
determining factor in the passage of a measure 
proposed by one of this particular group. Second, 
being the objects of suspicion of their party 
colleagues, they were not generally able to secure 
tor their measures sufficient White Republican 
votes; and yet the failure of these measures, nev¬ 
ertheless, does not prove their lack of ability and 

statesmanship. 

The Negroes” who were elected to Congress, 
-Qwe ver, were, with but few exceptions, men of 

a ‘ a '* op ‘ p - m - 

Wtthintfon, B. T., Frederick Douglas , p. 280. 
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character and superior intelligence. B. K. Bruce 
of Mississippi, John R. Lynch, Robert Brown 
Elliott, A. J. Ransier and Robert Small were 
highly creditable representatives of a race that 
had just emerged from the night of slavery. 
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CHAPTER II 

The Present Negro Congressman 

O SCAR DePRIEST 1 was elected to Congress 
in November, 1928, from the Twenty-first 
District of Illinois. He was born in Flor¬ 
ence, Ala., in 1871, and in 1878 he moved with his 

parents to Salina, Kans., and then later to 
Chicago. 

The new Congressman was elected on No- 

™ ber 1928 ’ and was seated on April 15, 
1VJU, after charges preferred against him were 
dropped. 

Preparation 

DePriest received his training in the public 
schools of Salma, Kans., and in the Salina Normal 
school, pursuing there a course in business. In 
Chicago he was a painter and decorator by trade, 
as well as being a real estate dealer. 


Public Experience 

DePril^f H 1 ™! CarIy ^ egro Congressmen, 

In Chi? Ut Httle le S‘ slative experience. 

Ward Co° V erVe<J ° nC term aS AIde ™"- - 
Committeeman, and as Assistant Illinois 

D ‘"^ 0.^ J.nu.r, S . 1080, 22 
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Commerce Commissioner. He has also been twice 
a delegate to the Republican National Conven¬ 
tion. In Congress, DePriest has been assigned to 
the following Committees: Enrolled Bills, Indian 
Affairs, and Invalid Pensions. 

DePriest Speaks 

On December 18, 1929, Oscar DePriest made 
his initial speech on the floor of the House. It 
came after Hamilton Fish, Representative from 
New York, in speaking on the American occupa¬ 
tion of Haiti, “had suggested a Commission of 
seven, two of whom should be colored Ameri¬ 
cans, and mentioned the name of Emmett J. 
Scott of Howard University. In his extended re¬ 
marks, DePriest said:' 

“Mr. Chairman, and members of the Commit¬ 
tee, I occupy a peculiar position on this particular 
question. There have been so many contradictory 
statements on both sides of the House, it does ap¬ 
pear to me that we should all vote to appoint this 
Commission. 

“I appreciate the benefit of appointing a Com¬ 
mission to investigate conditions in Haiti that will 
have the utmost respect and confidence of all the 
people of that island, and I know of nothing that 
will instill more confidence in these black people 

•Congressional Record, 71st Congress, 2nd Session, pp. 929-930. 

•Ibid., pp. 931-932. 
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down there than for them to know that they have 
one who can sympathize with them through bonds 
and ties of blood and kin, and I shall not make any 
special recommendation as to who the Negro on 
the Commission should be, but I do hope the 
President will see to it, in his wise judgment to 
get some man of outstanding ability, capable and 
competent, especially representing the group, that 
will be a credit to both America and Haiti. 

“I have received hundreds of telegrams asking 

me to support this resolution, and to sustain the 

President in his desire and wish to appoint this 
Commission.” 


This Commission was appointed later, but in 
accordance with the desire of President Borneo, 
no egroes were appointed as members, although 
■t may be said that perhaps DePriest’s efforts 
proved fruitful in the naming of a colored Com¬ 
mission to study the educational needs of Haiti. 

Like one of the early Congressmen, J. M. Lang- 
ton, DePriest hopes to get Negroes into West 
f'oint and into Annapolis Academy. The new Ne¬ 
gro member of Congress has recommended* a few 

exI r0e V°. W u St P ° int and A "-P°lis, and has 
in keen lu- WiU CO " tinue his appointments 

the Q P1 f u g cTi th hlS promises to his constituents in 
tneSouth Side of Chicago. 

7. 193o! 0a ' JourncU an * 0*<de. June 27, 1980; PUUburg Courier. June 
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Since being in Congress, DePriest has been in 
great demand as a speaker for Negro organiza¬ 
tions. He has also had the opportunity of address¬ 
ing other gatherings of note, including the House 
of Representatives of the State of Massachusetts. 
He has expressed as his utmost desire to conduct 
himself with credit to his district and to the Negro 
group of America. 

Although not a college graduate, DePriest’s 
experience has been of such a nature as to enable 
him to have a large grasp of the problems of his 
own district. His position is the first occupied by a 
Negro in twenty-eight years, and the first elected 
from the North. His singular position (in Con¬ 
gress) will perhaps cause other Negroes to aspire 
to similar positions in other parts of the United 
States.* That such a position may be used to focus 
the interest of other Congressmen upon the inter¬ 
ests of this group was shown by the early Negro 
Congressmen. 

His Position and Purpose in the Affairs 

of the Nation 

In reference to DePriest’s position in Congress, 
Judge Albert George, colored, formerly of the 
Municipal Court of Chicago, has stated that 
“Mr. DePriest now occupies a position which car- 

•PUtaburg Couritr, June 7 and Nov. 29. 1929; Afro American. Au*. 
10, 1929; Washington Pott , Sept. 23, 1930. 
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ries with it the hopes of fifteen million colored 
Americans. In keeping with this idea it seems 
that DePriest would assume this position and then 
sustain himself by emphasizing among other 
things the following suggestions for the improve¬ 
ment of colored Americans: 

1. Organization; 

2. Study the Federal Constitution; 

3. Refuse pay as campaign workers. 

DePriest suggests organization as a means of 

accomplishing something, citing Chicago as an 
example. In a speech in Boston, in 1929, he said, 
if Negroes were organized even in communities 
where they constitute just one-fifth of the popula¬ 
tion, and should vote intelligently, they could de¬ 
mand recognition. 

After assuming the task of organization, De¬ 
Priest would urge the Negro to find out what the 
Federal Constitution means to him. To accom- 
p ish this task, DePriest launched a campaign 
sending ten thousand copies of the Constitution of 
the United States at his own expense to all editors 
of Negro newspapers, ministers, educators, and 
fraternal organizations. In this way, DePriest 
sought to enlist the aid of Negro leaders through¬ 
out America in a campaign for Negro Rights. 

A third suggestion to which DePriest recently 
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gave emphasis, is that of playing politics and get¬ 
ting one’s share of the patronage. In Seattle, 
Wash., and in Boston he asked* Negroes to refuse 
pay as campaign workers, stating that “if you are 
paid on election day, you cannot go to a Party 
Council later and claim it still owes you some¬ 
thing.’’ Citing his own experience in Chicago, as 
an example, he declared: “I worked two years and 
spent $15,000 of my money doing preliminary 
work for Bill Thompson, now our Mayor. When 
I started, he asked me how much I needed, and I 
told him, nothing—that when the pie was cut I 
would point out my piece. I did.’’ 

DePriest has also advised that the so-called 
Negro leaders should be allied more closely with 
the common people. 

According to DePriest’s own statement, the 
Norfolk Journal and Guide, the Chicago IVorld 
and the Indianapolis Recorder, all colored jour¬ 
nals, had criticized his speaking engagements. 
But in spite of opposition, he still seeks to estab¬ 
lish himself as a legislative leader for the Negro 
group in the United States. 

* Pittsburg Courier, Nov. 29, 1929; Washington Post, Sept. 23. 1929. 

1 Afro-American, Aug. 10, 1929. 
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CHAPTER III 


The Negro in the National 
Conventions 

I mmediately after the civil War, the 

Negro began to exert such efforts as seemed 
necessary to take advantage of an opportu¬ 
nity to protect and advance the interests of his 
people who had just emerged from bondage. The 
Republican Party 1 emphasized equal Political and 
ivi Rights to all, and in a similar manner wel- 
corned all oppressed people into its folds. Thus 
from 1868 up to the present time, Negroes as dele- 
gates have attended the National Conventions of 
e Republican Party. Since only one Negro ever 
sat as a delegate in the Democratic National 
onvention, and then as a substitute (in the 1924 
onvention), the discussion in this chapter will 
center around the activities and position of Ne¬ 
groes m relation to the Republican National Con- 
vention. 

nnM" 17 \ f r ew . Ne g roes were delegates to the Re¬ 
publican National Convention in 1868, among 

™ were James Harris’ of North Carolina 

'tt«8uS Convention (i860), p. 115 . 
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who later spoke in several Conventions, and P. B. 
S. Pinchback* of Louisiana, who sat at intervals 
in the Conventions for a similar period. 

More States were represented by the delega¬ 
tions to the Convention in 1872. South Carolina* 
sent A. J. Ransier and Robert Small, Mississippi 
sent B. K. Bruce and John R. Lynch, the latter of 
whom, as may be observed, was an ardent cham¬ 
pion of Negro Rights in almost every Convention 
up to 1900.' Arkansas* sent William H. Grey; 
Florida sent 7 William H. Gleason and Josiah T. 
Walls; while in later Conventions, James T. 
Rapier and Ben P. Turner of Alabama;' M. W. 
Gibbs of Arkansas;* C. M. Wilder and E. H. 
Deas of South Carolina; 10 John C. Dancy, H. P. 
Cheatham, James E. O’Hara and George C. Scur- 
lock of North Carolina;" J. C. Napier 1 * of Ten¬ 
nessee, C. H. Payne of West Virginia, John M. 
Langston'* of Virginia; Judson Lyons'* and John 
Long'* of Florida; Walter Cohen and S. W. 

*Ibid. (1868), p. 37; (1884), p. 56. 

'Ibid. (1872), p. 201. 

5 Note speeches of John R. Lynch in this chapter. 

«Op. cit. (1872). p. 184. 

Ubid. (1872). p. 186. 

*/6ui., p. 340. 

1 °Ibid. (1884), p. 62. Dcas was also a delegate in 1892. Ibid. 
(1892), p. 109; (1900). p. 76; and (1904), prt/aet. 

"Ibui. (1892). p. 109. 

"Ibid. (1884), p. 64. 

1 3 Langston and Payne (1888), see pp. 89-105. /iq04) 

i*/5ui. (1896), pp. 104 105; (1900), p. 108 ; Nat. Oom. '• 

VTf "Ibid. (1892). p. 115; (1896), p. 104; (1900), p. 108. 
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Green of Louisiana, 1 * and N. W. Cuney 17 of 
Texas represent some of the most prominent dele¬ 
gates attending the Conventions prior to 1900. 
Of this number, Walter Cohen, apparently, has 
been a prominent delegate from Louisiana to the 
Republican National Conventions since 1896. 

It seems that since 1916, a few Negro delegates 
have been coming from the North. Thus in the 
Convention of 1916, the Second District of New 
Jersey was represented by W. F. Cozart 1 * of At¬ 
lantic City; in 1924 by Dr. George E. Cannon, 1 * 
delegate-at-large from Jersey City; in 1928 by 
Dr. Walter A. Alexander,* 0 delegate-at-large 
from Orange, N. J., in the delegation with Walter 
E. Edge. In 1920, Illinois sent from the First 
District Oscar DePriest,* 1 in 1924** Louis B. 
Anderson with DePriest and Robert Jackson as 
alternates, and in 1928 returned DePriest along 
with Dan Jackson.** The Twenty-first District of 
Ohio was represented in 1928 by Leroy N. 
Bundy,* 4 prominent Alderman of Cleveland. 


'•Ibid. (1896), p. 66. 

"Ibid. (1884), p. 65. 
'•Republican National Oonve 
< 10 24), p. 69. 

“Ibid. (1928), p. 84. 

< 10 2O). p. 48. 

I""* (1024), p. 68. 

(1028), p. 78. 

/Wd - (1928). p. 08. 


(1016). p. 54. 
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Contests 

For many years contests in the Republican Na¬ 
tional Convention have centered around such 
States as Alabama and Louisiana. For illustra¬ 
tion, three contests in Alabama will be discussed 
along with contests involving Louisiana and a few 
other southern States. The two contests in Ala¬ 
bama prior to 1900 and the Texas contest in 
1896, illustrate efforts characteristic of that time. 
The third Alabama contest is to be identified with 
the movements of that period. A number of these 
contests are interesting and important in that they 
show the struggle of Negro leaders and delegates 
to hold their own in the South, amidst growing 
sentiment in opposition to Negro leadership. 

In the Convention of 1876, the seats of the 
delegation from Alabama, headed by Jere Haral¬ 
son, were contested.* 6 The report of the majority 
Committee on Credentials favored the seating of 
the Haralson delegates. Mr. Dezendorf of Vir¬ 
ginia, relating the case said, that the Republican 
Party in Alabama had become demoralized. A 
conference was held, participated in by a large 
number of the old Convention, or Committee. In 
order that all the districts in Alabama might be 
represented, this conference enlarged the State 
Central Committee from twelve to twenty-four, 


(1876). pp. 40-54. 
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which was assented to by at least a majority of the 
old Committee. In the absence of the Chairman 
of the State Central Committee, who was Clerk 
of a Committee in Washington, D. C., and absent 
from the State a large portion of the time, Mr. 
Mayer, who was made Temporary Chairman, 
was elected. A majority of that Committee— 
eighteen—called a Convention which elected the 
delegation headed by Jere Haralson, member of 
Congress. Mr. Milliken of the Committee re¬ 
marked that by overwhelming testimony the 
people of Alabama were unanimously in favor of 
the Haralson delegation. 16 After a roll call by 
States, the vote resulted in 375 to 354, favoring 

the majority report of seating the Haralson 
delegates. 17 


In the Convention of 1880, it appeared that 
the contest involving the seating of James T. 
Rapier of Alabama was based upon whether he 
would support the regular nominee for President. 

The facts as to the Rapier contest show that 
a ter the transaction of the preliminary business 
of the Republican State Convention of Alabama, 
a recess of the Convention was taken to allow the 
delegates for the several districts to retire and in 
the language in the resolution directing the same 
to rep ort to the Convention the names of persons 

!!"“• (1876). p. 61. 

"Ibid. (1870), p. 61. 
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selected to be recommended to the Convention as 
delegates. 

The Committee on Credentials had already 
recommended Rapier as delegate for said Fourth 
District. The facts show further that a State Con¬ 
vention was held in Selma, Ala., May 2, 1880, to 
elect delegates to the National Convention. This 
State Convention subdivided itself into District 
Conventions, and the Fourth Congressional Dis¬ 
trict elected James T. Rapier. Even though the 
practice at that time was said to be almost univer¬ 
sal in permitting District Conventions during 
State Conventions, yet the report of the Majority 
Committee on Credentials promised to omit the 
contest providing Rapier would agree to abide by 
the instruction of the State Convention, whereby 
all the delegates from Alabama to the National 
Convention were directed to unite in casting the 
whole vote of the State for General Ulysses S. 
Grant.' 8 Rapier agreed and was seated; an 
Grant, the Party’s nominee for President in 1868 
and 1872, did not make a successful rally in that 

Convention. . 

An important contest that arose in the Lonven- 

tion of 1896 involved N. W. Cuney, an eminent 
colored member of the National Committee from 
the State of Texas. J. Franklin Fort of New Jer- 

• *Ibid. (1880), P- 46. 
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sey, then Chairman of the Committee on Creden¬ 
tials, opposed the Cuney delegation, and recom¬ 
mended the seating of the Grant delegation*® 
from Texas. Mr. Hepburn of Iowa, representing 
the Minority Committee, and sustaining the 
Cuney delegates-at-large, presented the follow¬ 
ing report: 

“The National Committee did not attempt to 
consider the merits of the cases presented by any 
of the one hundred and sixty-odd contestants; 
only the regularity of the credentials being passed 
upon by the National Committee. . . . Not one 
word of the testimony adduced was read before 
your Committee. Affidavits were filed there by the 
score, but no man knows what they contain save 
as their contents are stated by the gentlemen 
making the argument on the one side, or the other. 
Your Committee on Credentials persistently voted 
down propositions specifically to investigate cases 

from Texas, other than those from the State at 
large.” 

In refuting the contention of Mr. Hepburn, J. 
Franklin Fort remarked* 0 in part: 

Texas held a State Convention to elect dele- 
gates-at-large. Mr. Cuney was elected Temporary 
Chairman fairly and legally. The temporary or- 

'*J?«puM(«an National Oonvantion (1806). p. 48. 

'•Ibid. (1896), pp. 62-53, 56. 
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ganization was made permanent under protest 
and without a roll call. And from the time Cuney 
took the Chair until he declared the Convention 
adjourned, he refused to grant a roll call, no mat¬ 
ter who demanded, when or where. A resolution 
was offered to elect four delegates-at-large, Cuney 
at the head, and that was declared carried, or 
rather, put through by a viva voce vote, with an¬ 
other man that Cuney put in the Chair to do the 

business. And yet no roll call.” 

Mr. Fort held that Cuney bolted the Conven¬ 
tion, held one of his own, and elected his State 
delegation-at-large from Texas. After many 
heated arguments on both sides of the contest, the 
colored Committeeman from Texas was refused a 
seat in that Convention. 

Lily White Movement 

A number of the contests involved the “Lily 
White” Movement. The Alabama State contest 
for seats as delegates-at-large to the Republican 
National Convention of 1908, was the result of a 

fight between two organizations, the Davidson and 

Thompson delegations. Both claimed to be the 
regular and legal Republican Organizations of 
the State, and one of them represented the Lily 
White” Movement. Davidson, the leader of the 
former delegation, held that the State Committee, 
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composed largely of Federal office holders, ceased 
to exist because of the expiration of the two years 
from the date of their original selection. More¬ 
over, he sent out a call from Birmingham to con¬ 
vene a State meeting on September 11, 1906. This 
organization elected its officers and held a Con¬ 
vention two years later under the direction of 
Julius Davidson, the leader and Chairman of the 
“Lily White” Convention of 1902.** 

The Thompson delegation, composed of Na¬ 
than Alexander, colored, J. O. Thompson, Wil¬ 
liam R. Fairlee and Frank N. Lathrop, contended 
that they represented the regular Republican em¬ 
blem, a vulcan adopted and filed with the Secre¬ 
tary of State before the Davidson organization 
was in existence. According to the minutes of the 
meeting of the State Committee, a State Conven¬ 
tion, called at Birmingham on May 5 and 6, 1908, 
by the Chairman of the State Committee, J. O. 
Thompson, elected the Thompson delegation. The 
Thompson faction (a Taft delegation) was rec¬ 
ognized by the Convention.*' 

Quite a few of the contests involving colored 
delegates that were waged in the Republican Na¬ 
tional Convention in 1912, somewhat like the Ala- 

bamaCon&l Truth Abo ^ Delete., The Ala- 

p. *32 0ilC<al i>r ° CMd<n *' °f th * National Republican Convention (1908). 
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bama contest of 1908, manifested earmarks of the 
“Lily White” Movement, and to an extent the 
rotten borough politics. Up to that time, contests 
were brought to the National Convention, involv¬ 
ing the delegates-at-large and most of the district 
delegates from the State of Louisiana, at every 
Convention since 1876, except the Convention of 
1884. During all of this time there were two 
wings of the Republican Party in the State. In the 
National Convention of 1908, both delegations 
from Louisiana were seated with a half-vote each, 
under a resolution that “a committee to be com¬ 
posed of the Chairman, Secretary and one mem¬ 
ber of the incoming National Committee, be 
empowered to formulate a plan for the thoroug 
reorganization of the party throughout the State 

of Louisiana.” . , 

In February, 1912, this Sub-Committee of the 

National Committee consisting of Mr. Ralph 
Williams of Oregon, representing the Chairman, 
William Hayward, the Secretary, and E. C. Dun¬ 
can of North Carolina, went to Louisiana and 
made a thorough investigation, interviewing all 
the Party leaders who could possibly be reached, 
regardless of faction or color. Before proceeding 
with the deliberations, an agreement was signed 
whereby ten men, five duly authorized from both 

a a National Committee (1912), op. cit. 
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factions, agreed to submit to Messrs. Duncan, 
Williams and Hayward of the National Commit¬ 
tee, all questions of contest between the two fac¬ 
tions, also to decide what questions of contest 
should be properly decided, and thus pledged 
themselves to be bound by the award rendered by 
the National Committee, above named. 

The Sub-Committee of the National Commit¬ 
tee, after hearing all the evidence, found that the 
action of the State Committee, a few days previ¬ 
ous, was illegal, in that it refused to seat eleven 
duly-elected members of the State Committee, and 
that the election of officers of the Committee and 
the call for a State Convention, in the absence of 
these legally elected members, were illegal and 
must be annulled, and ordered the State Commit¬ 
tee to meet not later than March 8, 1912. Frank 
B. Williams was originally elected Chairman of 
the State Central Committee. Emil Kuntz was 
leader of the faction refused recognition by Wil¬ 
liams in his Committee. Williams refused to abide 
y the decision of the Sub-Committee of the Na¬ 
ll^! 11 Committee because of his pronounced “Lily 
White views, and because nearly all the Republi¬ 
cans ordered by the Sub-Committee to be recog¬ 
nized as members of the State Central Committee 
were colored men. The decision of the Sub-Com¬ 
mittee was also repudiated by Mr. Pearl Wight, 
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member of the National Committee, and two 
others, all members of the Williams faction, who 
claimed that they signed the agreement mentioned 
under duress. 

The new State Committee met March 8, in ac¬ 
cordance with the direction of the Sub-Committee, 
with Victor Loissel, Chairman, and called a State 
Convention to meet in Alexandria, April 6. This 
State Convention was duly held in accordance 
with the call; and was a large representative gath¬ 
ering of Republicans, with delegates present from 
every parish in the State, except three, and elected 
a delegation headed by E. H. Hebert, to the Na¬ 
tional Convention which was instructed for Taft. 

The Williams-Wight faction proceeded to hold 
the Convention originally called, the call for 
which had been annulled by the Sub-Committee^ 
This Convention split into two bodies, both of 
which named delegates to the National Conven¬ 
tion. In both of the bodies the names of the 
majority of delegates present appeared on the 
registration lists as Democrats in politics. 

The National Committee, by a vote of 50 to 2, 
refused to sustain the contest against the Taft 
delegation headed by Hebert. The Taft delegates 
from all districts were retained in their seats in 
the Third, Fourth and Fifth Congressional Dis¬ 
tricts by viva voce vote. 
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The First District was represented by two col¬ 
ored men, Walter Cohen and J. Madison Vance, 
of New Orleans. Of these contestants, none were 
appealed to the Committee on Credentials except 
those from the Fourth and Fifth Districts; and 
the Taft delegates from these Districts were re¬ 
tained in their seats for the same reason that 
caused the defeat of the contestants against the 
Taft delegates from the State at large.* 4 Only 
one of two Districts mentioned, the Fifth, was 
represented by a Negro, F. H. Cook, who was 
duly elected along with C. D. Insley. The Sixth 
District, just as the Fourth and Fifth, abandoned 
the contests and E. W. Sorrell and B. V. Baranco, 
both colored, were retained in their seats.** 

, Texas contest in the National Convention 
in 1912, somewhat like the one in Louisiana, cen¬ 
tered around the “Lily White” issue.* 4 This con¬ 
test involved the rotten borough system, the eight 
delegates-at-large from the State, two of whom 
were Negroes—W. H. Love of McKinney and 
William MacDonald of Fort Worth, Texas. A 
brief history of the situation shows that in 1896, 
shortly after Colonel Lyons took charge, the Re¬ 
publican Party cast 167,000 votes in the State; in 


PP. 274-275. 

National Committee (1912). op. eU., pp. 43-45. 
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1900 the Republican Party vote was 121,000; in 
1904, Roosevelt received 51,000; in 1908, Taft 
got 65,000; and in 1910, the Republican candi¬ 
date for Governor, nominated at a small machine 
Convention, received only 26,000 Republican 
votes, a decrease of 141,000 in sixteen years. This 
came about at a time when the financial and busi¬ 
ness growth of the State, largely due to the influx 
of northern men and capital, was marvelous, and 
when the chief port of Texas was the second in 
the United States. 

The Lyons machine was made up largely of 
Postmasters and other Federal officials, whose 
relationship to the Republican Party existed en¬ 
tirely for selfish purposes. Affidavits were pro¬ 
duced, signed by many County Clerks, showing 
that there was no Republican County Orgamza 
tion in existence at the time Colonel Lyons 
claimed that delegates from those Counties were 
chosen for the State Convention. It was the cus¬ 
tom to send blank credentials to some of the 
Counties and these credentials, after being signed 
by two Republicans, as Chairman and Secretary, 
without holding a Primary election, or a County 
Convention, were then returned to the State ma¬ 
chine. Throwing out “these rotten boroughs, 
Taft controlled the State Convention by a larg 
majority. The State Executive Committee, whic 
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was controlled by Cecil Lyons because of the 
proxies which he had procured, refused to exhibit 
any credentials or permit the inspection of the 
temporary roll of delegates to the State Conven¬ 
tion. 

There was also a postal card exhibited which 
had been circulated throughout the entire State 
on which Cecil Lyons, over his signature, raised 
the “Lily White’’ issue and stated that the time 
had come when the voters were to decide whether 
the Negro or the White man was to rule in the 
State of Texas. 

The National Committee decided that the Taft 
delegates represented the real Republican senti¬ 
ment of the State of Texas. These Taft delegates, 
who placed in proof the regularity of their elec¬ 
tion in accordance with the National call of the 
Committee and who endeavored by their Conven¬ 
tion to reflect and give effect to public sentiment in 
the State, were declared the duly and regularly 
elected delegates to the National Convention.” 

Other contests in which colored men were con¬ 
cerned for seats in the Republican National Con¬ 
vention of 1912, involved the States of Arkansas, 
Mississippi, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Tennes- 
seeand the District of Columbia. 

• T fi«pu&Iiear» National Convention ( 1912 ), pp. 282-283. 
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Most of these contests were abandoned.** In 
every State mentioned, the colored delegates 
against whom contests were made were seated as 
Taft delegates. J. A. Jones of the Fifth District 
of Arkansas; W. W. Phillips of the Fourth Dis¬ 
trict, and Perry W. Howard of the Eighth Dis¬ 
trict of Mississippi; Joseph E. Lee and W. A. 
Watts, at large, and W. H. Lucas of the Second 
District, and M. Paige of the Third District of 
Florida; William James of the First, S. S. Broad- 
max of the Second, J. C. Styles of the Third, R. B. 
Butts of the Fourth, W. E. Penn of the Fifth, R. 
A. Holland of the Sixth, Louis H. Crawford of 
the Seventh, M. B. Morton of the Eighth, 
Charles T. Walker of the Tenth, A. N. Fluker of 
the Eleventh, and S. S. Mincey of the Twelfth 
Districts of Georgia; J. E. Wood, at large from 
Kentucky; R. R. Church of the Tenth District o 
Tennessee; and Calvin Chase of Washington, D. 
C., were the colored delegates whose contests re¬ 
sulted in seating them as Taft delegates. 

The National Committee sustained the regu¬ 
larly elected Taft delegates from the Tenth Con¬ 
gressional District of Tennessee. The contestants 
who originally claimed they were for Taft, but 
subsequently announced themselves in favor o 
Roosevelt, failed to present their case before t e 

»•Republican National Convention (1912), pp. 266-286. 
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Committee on Credentials, and it was decided 
against them by default.*’ As a result, Robert 
Church, prominent political leader of that State, 
was seated. 

According to the National Committee, in the 
District of Columbia contest involving Aaron 
Bradshaw and Calvin Chase, the latter a promi¬ 
nent Negro editor, there were no evidences given 
to substantiate the charges of fraud and irregu¬ 
larity*' in election returns which had been made. 

The contests of 1916 involved prominent Ne¬ 
groes of Georgia, Kentucky, Mississippi, Louisi¬ 
ana and Tennessee. A contest was submitted 
against the entire Georgia delegation, ten of 
whom were Negroes. The Committee on Creden¬ 
tials, however, recommended the delegation, and 
they were placed on the permanent roll . 41 Phil H. 
Brown, the only Negro delegate-at-large from the 
Mate of Kentucky, received one-half vote along 
with seven white delegates-at-large.** In Missis- 

n P w ‘cu C ° nt f St between two colored delegates, 

th’ 3nd E- E ' Howard ' seats from 

the Fifth District, resulted in both being seated 

T ** T hal( VOte eaeh " While in Louisiana, 
thejwo Negro delegates-at-large, along with six 

CommiUeo < 1912 >. op . cu . 

" lb£! ,l £? 1 Nati0nal Oowntion (me), pp. 80 - 40 . 

'•Ibid., p. 61. 
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white delegates-at-large, were permitted one-half 
vote each. 41 Armand Romain, a white leader, 
controlled six of the twelve votes permitted to the 
State of Louisiana; and Walter Cohen, colored, 
controlled the other six. 48 As a result of the con¬ 
test, Robert Church and seven white delegates-at- 
large from Tennessee received only one-half vote 

each in the Convention. 

Because of disfranchisement, the organization 
of the Republican Party in the South is not based 
upon votes; everything apparently depends upon 
possession of the Party machinery. Up until 1912, 
this Party machinery 48 was generally in the hands 
of colored men, but white people, North and 
South, politely advised the best Negroes to get 
out of politics, leaving matters, in part, in the 
hands of the worst element of the Negro race, as 
“a few self-respecting Negroes” absolutely re¬ 
fused to give up, and most of them followed this 
advice. The next move was the organization of a 
‘‘Lily White” Committee or Convention and de¬ 
claring themselves the Republican Party. Fear o 
the voting power of the northern Negro, how¬ 
ever, kept the National Republican Committee or 
Convention from recognizing this vote movement 
in most States, although the “Lily Whites” game 


* *Ibid., p. 4fl. 

**Ibxd., p. 175. 

‘•"Political Conventions," The Onsu 
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practical control in Texas, Arkansas, and several 
other States. The next step was to enlist and make 
sure of having Negro support by getting certain 
complacent Negroes to support them. This is 
illustrated in Mississippi. The Crisis of August, 

1920, referring to the political Conventions, 
continues: 

“Two years ago the National Committeeman 
for Mississippi died. The Republican State 
Convention elected Perry Howard, a reputable 
colored lawyer. The National Republican Com¬ 
mittee, meeting at St. Louis, 47 refused to seat 
Howard in the face of his clear right, and based 
their contention on the fact that certain colored 
men, Isaiah T. Montgomery and Eugene Booze, 
testified for the white opponent Mulvihill. Mulvi- 
hill was seated. In this way he got control of the 
Party machinery, and thus Mississippi came under 
the control of the Whites.” 


The^ same thing was attempted in Georgia in 
1912. 4 * A white man was made National Commit¬ 
teeman, succeeding a colored man, Judson Lyons. 
It is reported that this white man was afterwards 
driven out of Georgia under an indictment, but he 
selected another white man, Roscoe Pickett, as 
his su ccessor. The colored man thought that his 


W*L e ° ro rear Book (1918-191 1 
PP- 20**175^ CO " National invent 


P- 61. 
(1920), 
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successor should be a colored man, so every effort 
was put forth to keep control of the Party ma¬ 
chinery. The colored men were able to enlist the 
help of well-educated Negroes, and the effort of 
the white partisans to lock them out of the hall 
was frustrated. 

The National Committee, despite its wish, had 
to seat a majority of colored delegates, who were 
determined to elect a colored Committeeman. 
They felt that the Credentials Committee would 
overturn their action when the name of their 
candidate, Henry Lincoln Johnson, was submit¬ 
ted 4 ’ for election by the Convention. Mr. Cole of 
Georgia said that the majority of the delegation 
from Georgia agreed not to nominate a man for 
the National Committee until after the Presiden¬ 
tial nomination. 50 The Permanent Chairman, Mr. 
Lodge, asked the Secretary of the Convention for 
a roll call of the Georgia delegation, and then an¬ 
nounced to the Convention the election of Henry 
Lincoln Johnson as a member of the National 
Committee by the delegates from Georgia. A 
chorus of “no’s” went up following the “ayes. 
Further cries of “no” were heard demanding a 
roll call. The Chairman explained that they were 
not entitled to a roll call on that question, because 


••/bid., p. 87. 
••/bid., p. 93. 
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under the rules, the action of the Convention is 
mandatory, but the confusion continued and the 
demand for a roll call was repealed. The Chair¬ 
man remarked that the rules may be suspended by 
a two-thirds vote and then a roll call on the propo¬ 
sition, if the Convention desired it. There were 
cries of “No I Nol” followed by “Let us proceed 
regularly.” Mr. Lodge then stated that there was 
no further action to be taken, after the vote of 
the Georgia delegation had been ascertained.' 1 
Henry Lincoln Johnson became National Com¬ 
mitteeman from Georgia. 

In Florida, in 1920, the regular Organization 
held no election for officers according to the 
rules." A group of “Lily Whites” held a Conven¬ 
tion in a place where Negroes were not admitted, 
and elected officers and delegates. Thereupon a 
Colored Organization held a Convention and 
elected officers and delegates. At Chicago, the first 
or regular Organization was formed consisting of 
both white and colored delegates. 

At the Shelby County, Tenn., Convention, the 
colored delegates were not admitted. They went to 
the State Convention and threatened to revolt." 
The State Convention ordered that they be admit- 
tcd t 0 the Organization and also put a colored 

"{***•. PP- 92-93. 
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man on the State delegation-at-large. R. R. 
Church, a young man of Memphis, Tenn., was 
elected in the District Convention meeting of 
Shelby and neighboring counties, and was elected 
because of the overwhelming number of colored 
people present. The National Committee in the 
Convention, recognized his regularity and seated 
him, but the white opponents of Church tele¬ 
graphed messages for various white delegations 
of women from cities in Tennessee, suggesting 
that the women would bolt the State ticket if 
Church was retained as a delegate. Thereupon the 
Credentials Committee unseated him. 64 A white 
man, Charles B. Quinn, was made delegate. 66 
Concerning this situation, Church remarked: 66 

“Mr. Chairman, I have a minority report in my 
hand, and I know that I am entitled to a seat in 
the Convention as a delegate from the Tenth Con¬ 
gressional District of Tennessee. But I am not 
going to be the one man to bring any minority 
report before this Convention, so I have decided 
to withdraw it, and I am going to carry my fight 
back to Memphis, Tenn., and settle it there. 

In Louisiana, the State Committee held their 
meetings in the Grunewald Hotel, where no Ne 

6 * Ibid., p. 175. 

e# Rtpublu-an National Convention (1920), p. 44. 

(1920), p. 44. 
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groes were allowed, even as servants/ 7 When 
Walter Cohen and his colored delegation ap¬ 
peared they were denied admission. They, to¬ 
gether with White friends, organized their 
Convention, and elected delegates. Their dele¬ 
gates were seated, and the Committee adopted 
the rule that thereafter Conventions must not be 
held in places ordinarily inaccessible to colored 
people. 

In the Republican Convention of 1920, there 
were delegates-at-large from Georgia, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, Missouri, South Carolina, Tennessee, 
and the District of Columbia. These delegates 
from Missouri and Tennessee had only one-half 
votes/' At the same Convention, the delegates 
from the Fourth District of Virginia, all white, 
received only one-fourth vote each." 

In Missouri, a colored alternate was seated 
when the White delegate confessed to receiving 
illegitimate campaign funds. 

There were contests in the 1924 Convention in¬ 
volving colored men from Mississippi and Ten¬ 
nessee, and in the 1928 Convention, Mississippi 
and Georgia. In 1924, the contestants from the 
Fourth District of Mississippi, received one-half 

•’“Political Convontloni," The Crisis (1920), p. 175. 

'■ .Republican National Convention (1920), pp. 55-66. 

••/bid., p. 68. 
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vote each;' 0 while those from Tennessee, centered 
around seventeen delegates-at-large, each of 
whom received a vote of seven-seventeenths.' 1 
Among those present were Robert Church, col¬ 
ored, and Claudius Huston of Chattanooga. In 
Mississippi, W. W. Phillips, colored, of Kosciusko, 
was a contestant both in 1924 and 1928. In 1928, 
the contestants from the Fourth and Eighth Dis¬ 
tricts of Mississippi and those from Georgia re¬ 
ceived one-half vote. 

The election of the members of the National 
Committee from Georgia, in 1928, differed 
slightly from that of the Henry Lincoln Johnson 
contest of 1920. When it was announced that the 
names of two Negro delegates, Benjamin J. Da¬ 
vis, well known editor and political leader from 
Atlanta, and Mrs. George S. Williams, had been 
sent to the Secretary of the Convention, Roscoe 
Pickett, White, former National Committeeman 
of that State, opposed the election of Davis by 
substituting that of Joseph H. Watson, a colored 
man, who has attended Conventions quite regu¬ 
larly since 1916. The statement of Pickett was 
challenged by Mr. A. T. Walden of Georgia. 
Thereupon Pickett failed in his endeavor to get a 
roll call. His motion was tabled, and the entire 

«o Ibid. (1924), p. 66. 

• l Ibid., pp. 78-79. 
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matter as to the selection of the National Com¬ 
mitteeman to represent Georgia, was referred to 
the Republican National Committee.** 

The Negro delegates to the Republican Na¬ 
tional Convention during the period prior to 1900 
and since that time gave unstinted support to 
candidates whose records they believed to favor 
the welfare of their race and other oppressed 
people; and in turn for their support focused the 
attention of the Convention upon the problem of 

securing Civil Rights and protection for their 
group. 


In order to get the full support of the Negro 
delegates for the party nominee in the Convention 
of 1872, repeated calls were made by the audience 
for two distinguished race orators, Robert Brown 
Elliott of South Carolina and James Harris, one- 
£me member of the Senate of North Carolina. 
The former emphasized as a basis for unity a 
guarantee for the equal protection of all citi¬ 
zens, * whether they be among the lofty or the 
ow y, under the laws at home, as well as our 
citizens abroad. The latter recommended* 4 the 
a option of a platform large enough for every 
oya man to stand on; and to incorporate into it 
every vital principle of Sumner’s Civil Rights Bill. 

• k <«*•>. <>»• *»»•»««. 
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In the Convention of 1876, William H. Grey, 
a prominent colored delegate of Arkansas, empha¬ 
sized the fidelity of the Republican Party to the 
principles of Civil Liberty.* 5 While the noted 
Frederick Douglas, after loud calls for a speech, 
in his lengthy remarks, maintained that the Negro 
be given assurance** of protection by the candi¬ 
date placed before the country, as he goes to the 
ballot box to vote. 


During the Conventions of 1880 and 1888, two 
of the most accomplished Negro delegates sup¬ 
ported the candidacy of John Sherman, because 
of his evinced interest in oppressed people. Thus 
Robert Brown Elliott, Speaker of the House of 
Representatives in South Carolina in 1876 and 
as delegate to the Republican National Conven¬ 


tion in 1880, said in part:* 7 

“I support the nomination of John Sherman of 
Ohio, because I believe if he should be the nomi¬ 
nee of this Convention, the rights of every citizen 
of the United States, without regard to their race 
or nationality, their station, or condition in life, 
will receive the fullest protection at his hands. 

Later, during the Convention of 1888 , John 
Mercer Langston, who had served for a period o 
four years as the President of the State College 


« •Ibid. (1876). p. 137. 
••Ibid., p. 251. 

•'Ibid. (1880). p. 190. 
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at Petersburg, speaking** in behalf of seven mil¬ 
lions of Negroes and all the poor white people of 
the South—so long denied schoolhouses, so utterly 
abandoned to ignorance and poverty and degra¬ 
dation—requested that the nomination of Sher¬ 
man be made national, and the Virginia delegation 
would unite Wise and Mahone, and carry that 
old Commonwealth to victory. 

In that same Convention for party harmony, 
James Harris of North Carolina, after support¬ 
ing, with Elliott and Langston, the candidacy of 
Sherman, spoke for Harrison;*’ and John R. 
Lynch/ 0 instructed by the delegation from Mis¬ 
sissippi to second the motion to make the nomina¬ 
tion of General Harrison unanimous, promised as 
a basis for unity, support for the protection of 
American Labor, capital and homes. Lynch also 
expressed the desire of his delegation for the pro¬ 
tection of human life, the sanctity and purity of 
the ballot and the advocacy of a system of public 
education. 

In the Convention of 1892, W. P. Cheatham of 
North Carolina/ 1 in behalf of eight million Ne¬ 
gro citizens, arose to second the nomination of 
Benjamin Harrison. 


Ropublkiin ’ iS P vii5nU 6 * J7 iUiam Mj^onewa. the leader of the 

BeSubli3! m?n‘ ,e th ° ,6ader ° f “ <#Ction of th « 

(1888), p. 205. 

I* 1 *#- (1888), p. 205. 

T1 /b«. (1892), p. 102. 
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The speeches of George E. Cannon of New 
Jersey, representing “the millions of true Repub¬ 
licans” in seconding the nomination of Calvin 
Coolidge for President in 1924, and of John R. 
Hawkins in the Convention of 1928, emphasized 
“equal opportunity, and the privileges under the 
Constitution.” The former maintained that mil¬ 
lions of faithful, loyal, and patriotic citizens 
hoped to hasten the day “when the sun shall not 
shine, and the rain shall not fall on any American 
citizen who is denied an equal opportunity and 
the privileges of the basic law of the land, because 
of race, creed, or nativity.” 7 * While the latter, in 
his glowing tribute 7 * to two races: the Anglo- 
Saxon pioneers in New England, and the Negro 
pioneers in the Southwest, saw in the nomination 
of Herbert Hoover for President “a willingness 
to sacrifice in order that the rights of every man, 
woman and child may be protected in the enjoy¬ 
ment of the full rights and privileges under the 

Constitution.” 

The remarks of some colored delegates sup¬ 
porting nominees in the Convention of 1876, were 
of an economic as well as racial importance. For 
instance, John R. Lynch, in his remarks favoring 
the elevation of Oliver P. Morton, stated that it 

t * Republican National Convention (1924), p. 159. 

tJ bid. (1928), pp. 207-208. 
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would not only secure the arrest and prosecution 
of the defrauders of the national revenue, but 
would strike terror to the heart of those monsters 
in the South who were driving away capital from 
that section.’”* 

P. B. S. Pinchback, colored, formerly Governor 
of Louisiana, made some pertinent and extended 
remarks in the Convention of 1884. 76 He desired 
to strengthen the candidacy of Chester A. Arthur, 
for President, which was promoted by such young 
political leaders and independents 1 ' as Lodge and 
Roosevelt who were heading a movement against 
the nomination of Blaine. In his remarks, Pinch¬ 
back mentioned the desire of the sugar planters to 
support Chester A. Arthur, through an indepen¬ 
dent electoral ticket in case the Democratic Party 
should fail to insert a protective tariff in their 
platform. The remarks of racial importance in 
Lynch s speech, stressed the guarantee by the 
amendment of the Constitution; whereas, Pinch¬ 
back s statements branded the current rumors in 
the Press that the colored delegates to the Con¬ 
vention of 1884 were a mercantile element.” 
Pinchback, moreover, contended that the colored 
men arc “ as P urc » as incorruptible when holding 


!!{*«• (1876). p. 280. 
i&id. (1884). pp. 119-120. 

Co. t0rV 01 VnUtd States ( 188 5-1929), pp. 
J B§pubHcan National Convention (1884), pp. 119.120. 
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offices of public trust as the whitest man in the 
Convention.” 

Since 1884, there have been a few Negro dele¬ 
gates who opposed the movement to reduce repre¬ 
sentation from the South. In the Convention of 
1884, when the strength of the Negro delegations 
from the South was thrown to the Republican 
independents headed by Lodge and Roosevelt, 
efforts were made to reduce southern representa¬ 
tion. The report of the Minority Committee on 
Rules and Order of Business, recommended that 
in the future each Congressional District be en¬ 
titled to one delegate, and one additional delegate 
for each 10,000 votes, or major fraction thereof, 
cast for the Republican Presidential electoral 
ticket at the last preceding election. John R. 
Lynch spoke quite convincingly in opposition to 
this proposal at least in two Conventions. In the 
Convention of 1884, Lynch, in opposing the re¬ 
port of the Minority Committee on Rules and 
Order of Business, pointed out 7 " that a number of 
delegates who came from States where elections 
were not “pure and free” would be materially in¬ 
jured; but suggested “that southern delegates 
would submit, provided the convention would 
agree to change the national law as they had a 
right to do under the Fourteenth Amendment—as 

7 9 Ibid. (1884), pp. 86-87. 
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to reduce the representation in Congress, and in 
the electoral colleges of states that disfranchise 
voters as they do in the South.” To adopt this 
amendment he urged, would be saying “we will 
only admit you on what the Democrats choose to 
give”; and cited his own situation in the contest of 
1880, when the official count gave the Democratic 
opponent 5,000 of his votes. Consistent in his 
fight, Lynch again in the Convention of 1900 pro¬ 
posed a substitute 7 * to the motion of Mr. Quay of 
Indiana that provided for a reduction of represen¬ 
tation in Congress in any State wherein the right 
to vote is denied on account of race, color, or pre¬ 
vious condition of servitude or the same is 
abridged. 

Another colored opponent to the movement to 
reduce representation in the Republican National 
Conventions from the South was J. E. O’Hara of 
North Carolina. O’Hara, along with his col¬ 
league, John R. Lynch, in the Convention of 1884, 
maintained* 0 that a reduction in representation 
would simply fire their Democratic friends “with 
zeal to reduce the gallant band of Republicans on 
the floor of Congress.” 


The firm position of the Honorable Henry 


PP. /23*’254 8< 25*6 ?'£« “ F »cl* °n Reconstruction," 

SS» 1 hia acllvities in th0, ° conven - 

••/Mi. (1884), p. 80. 
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Lincoln Johnson of Georgia against the reduction 
movement in the Convention of 1908, was some¬ 
what the same as that of his predecessors, Lynch 
and O’Hara, in previous Conventions. In his 
lengthy remarks, Johnson held 91 that the Conven¬ 
tion should, before reducing Georgia’s twenty-two 
district votes, reduce the number of those Con¬ 
gressmen; and appealed further to the Conven¬ 
tion to pass an honest election law which would 
guarantee to Negroes “the right to vote in safety 
and in peace’’; and the State of Georgia would 
send forth six Republican Congressmen under the 
law. 

In spite of the Negro’s protests against a 
reduction of delegates, some sentiment still pre¬ 
vailed in the Conventions in favor of a reappor¬ 
tionment of delegates according to votes, and in 
the Convention of 1912, a minority of the Com¬ 
mittee on Rules and Order of Business** repeated 
precisely the recommendation of the minority of 
that Committee in the Convention of 1884, pro¬ 
viding for one delegate from each Congressional 
District, and one additional delegate from each of 
said Congressional Districts for every 10,000 
voters, or fraction thereof. Although both reports 
of the Committees were tabled in that Conven- 


(1908). pp. 105-106. 
••Ibid. (1912). p. 330. 
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tion, the call issued for the Convention 8 * of 1916 
evinced a reapportionment of delegates according 
to voters rather than population. 84 One delegate 
was allowed for each district, and one additional 
delegate for each Congressional District in which 
the vote for any Republican electors in 1908 or 
for the Republican nominee for Congress in 1914 
shall have been not less than 7,500. The mandate 
of the Convention of 1916 repeated this reappor¬ 
tionment as issued by the National Committee in 
its call 88 for the Convention of 1920, and it was 
continued in the report 84 of the Committee on 
Rules and Order of Business in that Convention. 
On June 8, 1921, the Republican National Com¬ 
mittee adopted a resolution further reducing the 

South s representation at National Conventions 
of the Party. 87 

Another meeting, however, on December 12, 
1923, fixing the apportionment of delegates for 
the South on the basis of one delegate for each 
2,500 Republican voters, was reversed and the 
old apportionment of one delegate for each Con¬ 
gressional District was restored with the request 
for an additional delegate for each 10,000 voters 
ormore for any Republican elector in the last 


(1916), p. 9. 

(1916). p. 89. 

••Jfctd. (1920), p. 10. 
(1020)'. 1. 72. 
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preceding Presidential election, or for the Repub¬ 
lican nominee for Congress in the last preceding 
Congressional election/ 8 This additional delegate 
for each 10,000 voters from a district was carried 
over in the Conventions of 1924 and 1928. 

Southern Delegates 
As compared with the number of delegates 
from the South to the National Convention of 
1912, the loss in the number from this section was 
for the 1916 Convention, 78; for the 1920 Con¬ 
vention, 83; for the 1924 Convention, 69. The 
most notable effect was upon the number of Negro 
delegates from the South which decreased from 
62 at the Republican National Convention of 
1912 to 32 at the 1924 Convention. 8 * 


Positions of Note in the Convention 
A major portion of the work of a National 
Convention is done by Committees. The four most 
important Committees appointed are: (1) P er 
manent Organization; (2) Credentials; (3) 
Rules and Order of Business; (4) Resolutions. 
Prominent Negroes have served on each of 

these Committees quite frequently.* 0 

Of far greater importance is the work of the 
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Republican National Committee, a Committee 
coming into existence at a National Convention, 
and serving until the next Convention. It conducts 
the campaign for the election of the nominees of 
that Convention for President, and Vice Presi¬ 
dent. Moreover, the Committee preserves the 
party’s records, arranges the inaugural ceremo¬ 
nies, issues calls and makes arrangements for the 
physical handling of the next Convention, deter¬ 
mines contests, makes up a temporary roll, names 
temporary officers—such as Temporary Chair¬ 
man. With but few exceptions, Negroes of the 
South have been chosen by their State delegations 
and ratified as members of the National Commit¬ 
tee by the Convention generally, since 1872. 

Usually, at least two Negroes have been mem¬ 
bers of the National Committee in almost every 
Convention. Since 1924, two Negro women, Mrs. 
E. P. Booze and Mrs. George N. Williams, from 
the States of Mississippi and Georgia, have been 
members of the National Committee. 

Perhaps the highest position held by a Negro 
in the Republican National Convention was that 
of Temporary Chairman, in 1884, which was held 
by John R. Lynch, head of the delegation from 
Mississippi. Had Lynch’s delegation, and that of 
other southern and northern States" in 1880 not 

• l Republican National Convention (1072, 1876, 1880), p 089. 
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yielded for party unity, B. K. Bruce, Mississippi’s 
able Senator, might have been selected as the 
party nominee for Vice President; and thus a 
much higher position might have been held. 
Lynch’s support of Chester A. Arthur, in the Con¬ 
vention of 1880, and according to Lodge, his 
leadership in the South, his conspicuous parlia¬ 
mentary ability, his courage, and his character, 
merited the selection. Lynch also became a mem¬ 
ber of the National Committee during that Con¬ 
vention along with P. B. S. Pinchback. In 1892, 
Negroes represented the States of Texas, Missis¬ 
sippi, Florida, and the District of Columbia, on 
the National Committee. There are at present 
three Negro members of the Republican Commit¬ 
tee from Georgia and Mississippi. 

It may safely be said as to National Conven¬ 
tions, that the activities of the Negroes have been 
mostly in the Republican ranks, in which they 
have been delegates since 1868. Since 1916, a few 
such delegates have come from northern cities. It 
seems, moreover, that such States as West Vir 
ginia and Virginia, both represented by Negroes 


—**Tbid. (1884-1888). p. 6; Ly-eh. J. R Fact. 

• »Republican National Convention J 1868-1880) ■ p . 391 ; 

Florida. 1874. P- 223; Haralson and Pmchback^l^ ^ 95 . 
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in early Conventions, have not been represented 
by Negroes in recent years. 

The contests prior to 1900 evince apparently 
the struggling efforts of veteran Negro political 
magnates to maintain party leadership in the 
South; while the contests thereafter, seemingly 
indicate the zeal and attempts of the so-called 
“Lily Whites” to eliminate the Negro as a politi¬ 
cal entity in the party Conventions. 

The speeches and remarks of these delegates 
are but the forerunners of their civil, economic, 
educational and remedial legislative measures de¬ 
signed in Congress in order to establish and pro¬ 
tect the Negro’s political status as a citizen, as 
well as to improve the conditions of other citizens. 
Within the last three decades, few speeches have 
been made by the Negroes in Conventions, there 
being a tendency, as stated by Republican head¬ 
quarters and exhibited in the Conventions of 1924 
and 1928, to permit only one Negro to speak 
relative to nominations. 

With a record of once having been elevated as 
a Temporary Chairman in opposition to the rec¬ 
ommendation of the National Committee, and 
representing no less than four States as members 
of that Committee during one session, the Negro 
was without membership on that Committee from 
1912 to 1920. Two Negroes are now represented 
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on that Committee from Mississippi, with only 
a Committeewoman representing the State of 
Georgia. As shown in the Convention of 1924, 
and maintained in 1928, the colored delegates 
have had much representation on the most impor¬ 
tant Committees during Republican National 
Conventions. 
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In the National Campaigns 

B ETWEEN 1869 and 1877, the Whites re- 
gained control of every southern State 
—and Whites who regarded the Negro 
menace as the fundamental question in politics 
concentrated their strength within the Democratic 
ranks. 1 The Negro, however, did not give up the 
struggle. To him, the ballot was the symbol of 
freedom; and therefore he contended in Congress, 
and in the Republican National Conventions for 
Federal supervision of elections, and other desir¬ 
able remedies. 

In later years, the Negro is found in a few in¬ 
stances participating in Congressional Campaigns 
of mainly the major parties. 

The Republican Party—Equal Rights 

The problem of Equal Rights, long featured by 
the colored Congressmen and delegates to the Re¬ 
publican National Conventions during Recon- 
struction and after, has faced the Republican 

Rarty almost continuously in the National Cam- 
paigns up to the present. 

,0llt ' E< M - Tricon Political Parties and Elections, pp. 84-85. 
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Frederick Douglas,* a colored participant in 
Republican Campaigns since 1872, asked by his 
friends in 1888 to make the most of the tariff as 
the main issue, insisted that the paramount issue 
was the rights of men, or justice for the Negro. 

In the campaign of 1900, the platform of the 
Republican Party in its appeal to the Negro main¬ 
tained 

“That the Nation can achieve its greatest 
grandeur and best preserve its sacred institutions 
when every man is given a chance to occupy any 
place in the National Government to which his 
attainments, his character, and his ability entitle 

him.” 

The Party also mentioned, as a corollary to 
these tenets, its appreciation of the superior serv¬ 
ices of the Negro troops in the Spanish-American 
War by providing two additional regiments. 

The Republican Party in the next Presidential 
campaign stressed* its belief in the equality of all 
men without reference to race or nationality. 

In 1908, the Republican Party met the charges 
of injustice done to the Negro, and referred to the 
race by name. It demanded equal justice for all 

~^r.hlD«to». Bookor T.. f 'r.d.Hck V ■ « 7 - 

•Republican Oampaipn Book (1900), p. 15 • 
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men,* whatever their race; condemned all devices 
that had for their real aim, the Negro’s disfran¬ 
chisement for reason of color alone; and declared 
“without reservation” for the enforcement in 
letter and spirit of the Thirteenth, Fourteenth 
and Fifteenth Amendments of the Constitution. 

In the Presidential campaign of 1912, the Re¬ 
publican Party re-emphasized its position of 1908, 
with reference to the rights of the Negro. It 
advocated the abolition of peonage in several 
southern States, and President Taft, conscious of 
our country’s disregard for the Constitutional 
rights of the Negro, stated: 

That the Republican Party 7 accepted the re¬ 
sponsibility, and each member of the Party who is 
conscious of what it ought to stand for is ready 

to continue the fight for your Constitutional 
rights.”* 

Although the rights of colored men were of 
grave concern in the campaign of 1916, the Re¬ 
publican Party apparently advocated no definite 
policy* for the advancement of the racial group. 

Charles Evans Hughes, Republican Presiden- 
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tial candidate, in his speech to 2,000 Negroes in 
Hadley Park, Nashville, Tenn., said: 10 

“I stand for the maintenance of the rights of 
all American citizens, regardless of race or color.” 

Henry Lincoln Johnson, mindful of the circu¬ 
lar 11 by Cyrus Field Adams, Negro Assistant 
Register of the Treasury, in 1908—showing the 
large number of Colored appointments under Re¬ 
publican Presidents—came to the defense of the 
party. He pointed 1 * to the efforts of the Fair Play 
Association, a secret organization registered in 
the Recorder of Deeds Office, whose purpose was 
to reduce Negro officials’ appointments to menial 
service. Johnson also emphasized the failure of 
President Wilson to appoint Negroes to certain 
positions formerly held by them under Republican 
Administrations. 

As far back as 1896, the Republican Party, ac¬ 
cepting ‘‘that lynching constitutes an infringement 
upon the sacred rights of citizenship, and a blot 
upon the American civilization,” denounced this 
evil in its platform. 1 * The Republican Party con¬ 
sistently urged in each National Campaign, begin¬ 
ning with 1920, the enactment of a Federal 


::S™. ( F 91 Adams. S 
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Anti-Lynching Law. 14 In the campaign of 1924, 
however, J. Weldon Johnson, Secretary of the 
N. A. A. C. P., scored 18 Senator Lodge, and other 
Republicans who let the Dyer Anti-Lynch Bill die 
because of the Democratic filibuster against it. 
Nevertheless, J. Weldon Johnson urged the col¬ 
ored voters of the country to vote irrespective of 
party, and on the basis of issues. 


Negro Leaders 


Negroes have been active as leaders in the cam¬ 


paigns of the Republican Party since 1872. Fred¬ 
erick Douglas, perhaps the greatest of Negro 
political leaders, made an appeal to the Negroes 
of the country, 14 and took the opportunity to ad¬ 
vise them concerning the split in the Republican 
ranks of that year. 17 His ability is demonstrated 
further by his concise method of appeal used in 
the campaign 18 of 1876. It was then that he 
uttered that famous expression which has since 
been quoted by colored leaders in other cam¬ 
paigns. His advice was “the Republican Party is 
the ship, all else is the sea.” 

J° h n Mercer Langston, B. K. Bruce and John 


! “Via 1 * 0 . 5 * (1928)> p - 118 ‘ 
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R. Lynch represent a group of leaders who fought 
unswervingly for the Republican Party prior to 
1900. Langston, a prominent and eloquent speaker 
in early campaigns, was assigned to deliver 
speeches in 1888, 1 * at Saratoga, N. Y., Galesburg, 
Ill., and for the Garfield Club at Pawtucket, R. I. 
B. K. Bruce, another noted leader, was quite active 
in the campaign for Harrison in 1892.*° While 
John R. Lynch, the last of the group, was a fre¬ 
quent participant in many of the previous cam¬ 
paigns.* 1 tt 

For more recent years, the following Negroes 
served as leaders in the Republican Party during 
Presidential Campaigns. In the campaign of 
1900,** Cyrus F. Adams and Ernest Lyons were 
members of the Advisory Committee. The next 
two campaigns were conducted by Henry Lincoln 
Johnson and Cyrus Field Adams. The split 
within the regular Republican ranks in 1912, wit¬ 
nessed a double campaign among Negroes, the 
regulars headed by Johnson, and Charles W. 
Anderson, now Collector of Internal Revenue in 
New York; and the Progressives led by James 


i»Oonteeted Election Case, Langston vs. Venable (1888-1889) 1174 
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Hayes and Perry Howard. To unite the factions 
in 1916, one leader from each faction composed 
the Advisory Committee that year: Charles W. 
Anderson, Chairman, and Perry Howard, as Sec¬ 
retary. Other members who composed an Advi¬ 
sory Campaign Committee of 1916,** that met at 
the Republican Headquarters, New York City, 
during the Campaign were : Fred H. Moore, New 
York; W. Justin Carter, Sr., Pennsylvania; Wil¬ 
liam P. Dabney, Ohio; William H. Lewis and W. 
C. Mathews, Massachusetts; Isaac Nutter, New 
Jersey; Phillip Waters, West Virginia; R. R. 
Church and J. C. Napier of Tennessee; Benjamin 
Davis and Dr. Ernest Lyons of Georgia, and 
James A. Cobb of the District of Columbia. The 
large membership on this Committee in 1916, and 
in the following campaign was considered neces¬ 
sary in order to solidify the split of 1912. 

The Advisory Committee in the 1920 campaign 
was assigned to certain sections of the country. 
R. J. Cottrell and W. C. Mathews were assigned 
to the East; Editor Robert L. Vann and Robert 
J. Nelson, to the Middle West; Perry Howard, to 
the West; R. R. Church** and H. L. Johnson, to 
the border States, and to the South. 
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W. C. Mathews of Boston, the National Or¬ 
ganizer for the Republican Campaign Committee 
in 1924, issued a statement* 7 at the end of the 
campaign advocating a constructive program dedi¬ 
cated to the civil and political improvement of 
the thirteen millions of colored citizens of Amer¬ 
ica, and including in its tenets requests for: 

1. Representation in the diplomatic corps. 

2. Appointment of an Under Secretary of 

State. 

3. The appointment of a Civil Service Com¬ 
missioner. 

4. The appointment of an Assistant Postmas¬ 
ter-General. 

5. Restoration of the office of Register of the 
Treasury to the race. 

6. Appointment of a Minister to Haiti, and a 
Consul. 

7. Appointment of an Assistant Attorney- 
General. 

8. Appointment in the Educational Depart- 
ment. 

9. Abolition of segregation in Government 


service. ...... 

The Colored Voters' Division,’ established a 

the beginning of the Hoover-Curtis Campaign 
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had as its Chairman of the Executive Committee, 
John R. Hawkins, President of the Prudential 
Bank, Washington, D. C., and Financial Secretary 
of the African Methodist Episcopal Church; and 
as Secretary, Albon L. Holsey of Tuskegee In¬ 
stitute, and Secretary of the National Negro 
Business League. Others included in the member¬ 
ship, were Walter Foster of Boston, State Senator 
Adelbert H. Roberts of Chicago, R. R. Church of 
Memphis, and Emmett J. Scott, Secretary-Treas¬ 
urer of Howard University. 

Certain Committees were designated to direct 
special activities during the campaign. Among 
them were: a Publicity Committee with Robert 
L. Vann as Chairman, Claude A. Barnett, Secre- 
tary, and representatives of practically every out¬ 
standing Colored newspaper in the country; an 
Organization Committee Eastern Bureau, Fred 
R. Moore, New York, Chairman; and Speakers 
Committee, Eastern survey, George W. Harris, 
New York City. 

Democratic Party 

Unlike the Republican Party, the Democratic 
Party makes no mention of the Negro in its plat- 
forms. It has now and then scored the attitude of 
the Republican Party toward the Negro, but has 
seldom offered a better solution. 
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Back in the campaign of 1880,** the Democrats 
charged the Republicans with permitting the 
swindling of the poor Freedmen’s money in the 
failure of the Freedmen’s Savings Bank. It 
appears that in the campaign of 1904,*° the Dem¬ 
ocrats opposed the Republican methods of ap¬ 
pealing to Negroes. They protested against the 
Republican Party plan to reduce representation in 
the South. Similarly in the campaign of 1924,“ 
the Democrats pointed to the recess appointment 
of Walter L. Cohen as Comptroller of Customs, 
at the port of New Orleans, the subsequent sub¬ 
mission of his nomination to the Senate by Presi¬ 
dent Coolidge; the “Lily White” opposition to 
Cohen, a colored man, and the efforts of the 
Republican Senators to reject his nomination. 

As a protest body, the National Negro Demo¬ 
cratic Convention,** meeting on the 17th day of 
May, 1911, at Indianapolis, urged the colored 
voters of the United States to note the conditions 
surrounding them, to cease following any one 
party to their detriment, and thus divide their 
votes. This body then reaffirmed its allegiance to 
the Democratic Party, and urged further the intel- 


• • Democratic Campaign Text Book (1880). pp. 371-397. 
J«Dunn, J. P.. “Negro Issue," Speech at Indianapolis. Ind. 
Publishing Co.. 1904. O. S. U. Library. 
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ligent, honest, law-abiding colored citizens to 
organize and bind themselves together in Demo¬ 
cratic clubs for the election of 1912. This organi¬ 
zation convening in New York City, in June, 
1924, reasserted its appeal to the race “to cease 
being consecrated” to the Republican Party; and 
emphasized its position as representing 500,000 
dissatisfied Negro voters. 

Wilson’s Attitude in the Campaigns of 

1912 and 1916 

Woodrow Wilson in the campaign** of 1912 
expressed his earnest wish to see justice accorded 
to Negroes, to see them encouraged in every pos¬ 
sible and proper way; and that if he should be¬ 
come President the colored people could count on 
him for fair dealing. 

In the campaign of 1916, Wilson reasserted* 4 

his stand to support his original assurances of 

1912, even though he was conscious of the fact 

that he had not lived up to them. Referring to his 

stand of 1912, The Crisis maintained:** “We 

need scarcely to say that Mr. Wilson grievously 
disappointed us.” 

The August issue of The Crisis in the 1924 
campaign held:*' 
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“The Democratic Party appears to us in two 
distinct parts. The north wing of the party has 
recognized our demand in many States, and 
treated us with much fairness. But this northern 
wing is at the mercy of the solid South, with its 
rotten borough system, depending upon the dis¬ 
franchisement of the Negro.” 

The Crisis further insisted that the Negro vote 
should be primarily a matter of individual candi¬ 
dates for office, according to their records. 

Attitude of John W. Davis 

It was stated later in the campaign of 1924, ,T 
that John W. Davis had attacked the Klan, estab¬ 
lished a Negro Bureau, and gained the support of 
such prominent Negroes as William H. Lewis, 
Assistant Attorney-General under Taft, and of 
Alice Dunbar Nelson. In its appeal to Negroes 
the Democratic Party maintained that their Presi¬ 
dential candidate dealt a blow to peonage as an 
institution in the case of the Government against 
Reynolds and Broughton second, that he had 
also argued and won the famous Grandfather 

Clause Case. 

Democratic Leadership 

Organized efforts of the Democratic Party to 

’^i^ < Si%*V.^S^ 2 C1924) in Conxion*. Lib W . 
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win Negro voters' 8 in a Presidential Campaign 
did not prevail before 1912. The Democratic 
Campaign among Negroes during that year was 
under the direction of Judge Hedspeth of New 
Jersey, who was assisted by Bishop Alexander 
Walters, and Dr. Joseph D. Johnson, prominent 
physician of Columbus, Ohio. Some little interest 
was shown in the campaign of 1916. Johnson and 
Hedspeth campaigned for Wilson that year, and 
again in 1920; Johnson was an active leader in the 


National Democratic Campaign. 

The most potent efforts to gain Negro votes 
were made by the Democratic Party in 1924 and 
1928. In the former campaign, Ferdinand Q. 
Morton was in charge of the Negro division, with 
Lester A. Walton as Secretary and Director of 
Publicity. Associated in this division were William 
H. Lewis, of Boston; Edward Henry, now a Phil¬ 
adelphia magistrate; and Alice Dunbar Nelson, 
in charge of the women. The Negro organization 
in the campaign of 1928 was directed by Julian 
D. Rainey of Boston, with Lester A. Walton in 
charge of publicity. The finances of this division 
were controlled by William Gaston, white. 
Bishop Recerdy C. Ransom, J. Finley Wilson, 
Gran d Exalted Ruler of the Colored Elks, and 

28*1 ^8th Now*Yopk h (Mtv 0r T eBP °o7 en * 4 ° tho NiU> Tork 

Johnson served ^ J °‘° ph 
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Commissioner Ferdinand Q. Morton were among 
the prominent Negroes who spoke in different 
States for Alfred Smith. 

Concerning the campaign of 1928, the Secre¬ 
tary of Publicity writes: 40 

“We had the largest and most effective Na¬ 
tional Organization ever formed within our group 
in the interest of a Democratic nominee for 
President.” 

The Socialist Party 

The political activities of Negroes in the Social¬ 
ist Party have been confined generally to Harlem 
since 1917. In 1924, the Socialists supported the 
Progressives, and endorsed their candidate, Sen¬ 
ator Robert LaFollette. LaFollette attacked the 
Klan and established a Negro Bureau. In the last 
campaign, in 1928—although the Socialists did 
not put forth any special organized efforts 41 to 
secure the Negro’s vote, they, like the Republi¬ 
cans, advocated in their platform, an Anti-Lynch¬ 
ing Bill, making participation in lynching a felony. 
Frank R. Crosswaith, a Negro, was their Director 
of Negro Activities. 

The Campaign of 1928 

For the American Negro, the campaign of 
1928 4 * was apparently quite unpleasant. 

itfi&r from F. R. Crosswaith. August 1. 1929. 2311 7th Avenue. 
New York City. 

**The Crisis (1928). No. 35, p. 418. 
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“The agreement and accord of the two leading 
parties in regard to him during that campaign 
seemingly became perfect and complete. Tenta¬ 
tive gropings toward accord, date back to 1876, 
when under the plea of healing the wounds of 
Civil War, the Federal Government decided to 
give up all attempts at supervising national elec¬ 
tions. From this compromise, the people passed 
through a long period when it was the recognized 
function of the Republican Party to deplore dis¬ 
franchisement, and assert stoutly its intention to 
defend the rights of American Negroes in all 
ways. The Democratic Party, on the other hand, 
took a position which accepted Negro disfran¬ 
chisement.” 


The political leaders of both parties in the 
1928 campaign were charged with “permitting" 
without protest, the injection of the race issue 
into the campaign.” Concerning this issue the 
Ne ™ Leader of Richmond, Va., remarked:" 

Why should the South go backward politi- 
cally? Why should it be the slave of unfounded 
fears? The Negro has not involved himself in this 
camp aign. The South’s political salvation is not to 


prominent Negro Renutllcnne 6, n PP * 416 ' 417 - Article in The Orieie by 
jojertion of PEau©1nto\h^^™ ra ^ and SodaliiU. deploring the 

fef **•«<*- Seo Merrit D • nd “§ d “? poali v n * to th ° nation 

No. 149 . pp. 681-582. *' ro, * tlc * and Southern Negro," OuUook, 

“The New South, quoted in Th• OritU, No. 36, p. 63. 
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be worked out through a unity born of hate, of 
ignorance, or of self-deception.” 

Negroes at intervals have been candidates for 
membership in Congress from 1870 to 1900— 
covering the early period during which at least 
twenty-two Negroes served in Congress—and 
from 1917 to 1930, thus representing two periods 
of Congressional Campaigns. The campaigns of 
Langston of Virginia and George C. Scurlock of 
North Carolina have been selected as representa¬ 
tive of the first period. For the second period, 
emphasis will be centered around the more recent 
campaigns of 1928, 1929, and 1930. 

The Langston Campaign —1888 

The Fourth District of Virginia, in 1868, was 
known as the “Black Belt.” The voting popula¬ 
tion of the district in the 1880 census was as fol¬ 
lows: Colored, 19,855; Whites, 17,770. Of the 
Whites not more than 1,200 voters were Republi¬ 
cans, thus about seventeen colored to every white 
Republican. In the three-cornered campaign of 
that year, Langston, colored, and formerly Presi¬ 
dent of the Virginia State College at Petersburg, 
ran as an Independent Republican only after the 
delegates who were for him were not accepted 
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in the Farmville Convention. 4 * A number of the 
prominent Whites 44 who were opposed to the 
“boss-ridden machine” of William Mahone, sup¬ 
ported Langston, among whom were Colonel J. 
D. Brady, a member of the Republican National 
Committee, Colonel John W. Woltz, and W. H. 
Weiss, “men of character and principle, earnest 
and tenacious.” It is said that ninety percent of 
the colored and about fifty percent of the white 
Republicans preferred the colored candidate to 
Judge Arnold, the Mahone nominee, stating that 
“in native ability, in training, and in all that goes 

to make up true manhood,” he represents the 
people. 

The campaign, 4 according to Langston, was 
spirited, vigorous, and persistent; and according 
to his opposition “bitter and cruel.” Langston, at 
the beginning, organized a general Committee 
composed of the most intelligent, energetic and re¬ 
liable colored men with two or three Whites, and 
with headquarters in a building purchased and 
owned by him, designated as “Langston’s Hall.” 

ot only the men, but also the women were 
organized. The men were known as the “Harri- 


elected their df»l«'V j ;— 
credential! were ?? d .delegatee who came w 

‘•17. 8. Oo^leJtid ■“ S( V hej were for Langston.-*~* 

P. 1174-1176. *** EUctlon Gate, Langaton ts. Venable (1888-1889), 

pp. 45o, 457-468. 
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son, Morton and Langston Invincibles.” It seems 
that although Langston was warned against at¬ 
tending certain meetings, yet he made addresses at 
several places in the district. His success 1 * was 
more entirely due to the influence of the women 
than to any other cause outside of the actual vote 
cast for him. At the time the Democrats were al¬ 
leged to have full control of the election machinery 
in the district. The returns of the election favored 
the Democratic opponent, Venable, by a 641 ma¬ 
jority. After a lengthy contest, Langston was 
seated on September 23, 1890. 

The campaign of George C. Scurlock 1 * received 
the moral and financial support of the Republican 
Party of his district of North Carolina. In the 
Republican Convention held at Warsaw, Duplin 
County, of that year, Scurlock, in opposition to 
Judge Robinson of Wayne County, was nominated 
on the Republican ticket. Like the Langston cam¬ 
paign, he was supported by such a prominent ex- 
official and party leader as Governor Curtis H. 
Brogden, representing Wayne County. 

Scurlock’s election at the polls was by no means 
assured, the district being normally Democratic 
by a safe margin. The normal Republican vote of 
the district was about twelve thousand. There 

** Ibid., p. 459. 

A letter from Attorney George C. Scurlock, Washington, D. C., 
February 27, 1930. 
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were, however, certain handicaps to prevent his 
election. Some colored Republicans did not take to 
the colored candidate. The Payne Election Law 
of that State made it very difficult for the colored 
Republicans to qualify and even some Whites, of 
the illiterate class. It is claimed that some fraud 
was practiced in one or two of the counties. 
Though losing to his Democratic opponent, Scur- 
lock received many votes from Whites, and some 
precincts usually Democratic gave him their sup¬ 
port. His total was approximately ten thousand. 

In both campaigns mentioned, the candidates 
were supported by prominent white party leaders. 
In both a few Negroes did not support the racial 
candidate. In the former, Langston failed in 
election, but won out in contest. The first involves 
a black Republican district, while the second 
involves a normally Democratic district. Both 
districts, however, were under the control of 
Democratic election machinery. 

The next group of Congressional Campaigns, 

unlike those just mentioned, were waged in three 

large northern cities, centers of large Negro 
population. 

Since 1917, in New York the Socialist Party 
Has nominated and supported prominent Negroes 
on_their ticket.* 0 In 1924, the Republican Party of 

New Voi? OUy? Prftnk Orosewaith, Negro or*aniicr, Socialist Party. 
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the Twenty-first Congressional District, nomi¬ 
nated a Negro, Dr. Charles Roberts, as Republi¬ 
can candidate for Congress, who lost to his 
Democratic opponent by 7,000 votes. 

The campaign of E. A. Johnson, 81 for Con¬ 
gress, from the Twenty-first Congressional Dis¬ 
trict of New York, in 1928, was quite interesting 
in that it demonstrated what can be done when the 
full strength of the colored voters of the district 
is exerted. It was known that the Democratic vote 
had exceeded the Republican in the district, on an 
average of 7,500 to 8,000 for several years past. 
In one district—the Twenty-third Assembly Dis¬ 
trict—53,000 white voters had been registered; 
and seventy percent of these were Democrats. 
Johnson, with his forces of some 350 active work¬ 
ers spent about ten days making a house to house 
canvass of the Negro inhabitants. 

From the records gathered, 60,000 Negroes 
were eligible and pledged themselves to vote. 
There were some handicaps, however. All did not 
register. Some were negligent in putting off regis¬ 
tration, some indifferent, and some hailing from 
States where these qualifications prevailed consid¬ 
ered the poll tax and property qualifications a bar¬ 
rier; and some hesitated on account of the literacy 

•‘Johnson, E. A.. "A Congressional Campaign,’* The Oritie (1929), 
No. 36, p. 118. 
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test. The returns certified 56,992 votes for Wel¬ 
ler, the white Democratic candidate, and 45,610 
votes for Johnson. The campaign increased the 
colored vote from approximately 23,000 to 
41,000; and in the colored election districts the 
colored candidate won on an average of six and 

eight to one, and actually carried some of the 
white districts. 

Nineteen-twenty-nine witnessed the most spir¬ 
ited and spectacular campaign ever waged in the 
Twenty-first Congressional District, in which 
three Negro candidates" aspired for Congress: 
Hubert T. Delaney, Republican; Frank R. Cross- 
waith, Socialist, and Richard B. Moore, Workers 
Party. Prominent Negroes" from several south¬ 
ern and a few northern States sent contributions 
Jo the Republican Campaign Committee to aid 
Delaney. Delaney presented an appeal to the white 
Republicans of the district for fair play over 
radio station WPCH, through the courtesy of 
the pastor of the Chelsea Methodist-Episcopal 
Church. The young attorney, Delaney, suffered a 

de / ea f 4 than Dr * Charles Roberts, who in 
11 3 4 82°" ^ 7,000; and E * A * J oh nson, in 1928 by 
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Chicago —1928 

At the death of Martin B. Madden, the “Black 
Belt” in Chicago strove to get one of their own 
group in Congress. The Congressional Committee 
of the First District of Illinois then designated 
Oscar DePriest as the regular Republican candi¬ 
date. The campaign 9 * was an active and bitter 
one. DePriest, the regular Republican nominee, 
was opposed not only by the Democratic nominee, 
but by another of his own race, William H. 
Harrison. 

In this campaign DePriest brought into play all 
of his ability and the full strength of the regular 
Republican organizations of the first, second and 
third wards, the principal political units of the 
First District. The colored people as a whole 
were responsible for his election; and the best was 
done by the women voters of the District. The 

result was as follows: 

DePriest, 24,399—regular Republican 
Baker (white), 20,036—Democrat 
Harrison, 5,622—Independent Republican 

DePriest won the election by 4,363 votes over 
Baker, his opponent. Had DePriest been the only 
Negro candidate, perhaps his majority might have 

been 10,000. 


••Letter from Morris Lewis, secretary 
D. O.. May 21. 1930. 


for DePriest. Washington. 
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The Congressional Campaign held in April, 
1930, was the regular primary, 67 where DePriest 
for the first time went before the voters of his 
party as the regular Republican candidate. As in 
the 1928 campaign, he was again opposed by a 
Negro in the person of Roscoe Conklin Simmons. 
It is reported that the DePriest organization 
functioned perfectly. A long series of neighbor¬ 
hood meetings were held as well as several large 
mass meetings. When the votes were tabulated, it 
was found that DePriest defeated Simmons by 
over 12,000; and was elected as the Republican 
candidate, without the intercession of any Com¬ 
mittee. In the final election, held in November, 
1930, DePriest defeated his Democratic opponent 

by a majority of 8,000 in spite of the Demo¬ 
cratic landslide in Illinois. 

The campaign 66 of Joseph L. McLemore, a 
young attorney of St. Louis, in the Twelfth Dis¬ 
trict of Missouri, in 1928, was quite interesting 
and unusual. It is reported that prior to the filing 
of his declaration as a candidate, McLemore was 
endorsed by the Democratic Congressional Com¬ 
mittee which was composed of ten white men and 
ten white women. He was opposed in the primary 
campaign by E. G. Hancock, a white man, who 


log USfcrf-ti; .?pport M if W th , e Thom^ 6 ? Ward Committeeman. biv- 
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was defeated by nearly 2,000 votes, although not 
more than 500 Negroes voted in the Democratic 
primary, others voted in the Republican primary. 

It appears, moreover, that the campaign for 
the general election was conducted on a high level. 
The Negro Democratic nominee claimed the sup¬ 
port of Senator Harry Dawes, and the entire 
Democratic organization of the Twelfth District; 
while Dyer, the long standing Republican Con¬ 
gressman, and well known for his efforts in behalf 
of the Dyer Anti-Lynch Bill of that district, 
sought the support of the Negroes. According to 
McLemore’s statements, scarcely a Negro could 
be induced to make a fight on some statements 
concerning his candidacy. The final election was 
quite significant. McLemore received approxi¬ 
mately six thousand Negro votes. Dyer received 
24,000. In Dyer’s own precinct, reported to be all 
white, McLemore defeated him; in McLemore s 
precinct which is said to be nearly all colored, 
Dyer defeated him. The Democratic nominee ad¬ 
mitted a defeat by 6,000, and announced that had 
3,000 Negroes who voted for Congressman Dyer 
voted for him the Negro group would have more 
representation in Congress. The Democratic nom¬ 
inee attributes his defeat to a prevailing sentiment 
among Negroes that the white Democrats were 
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not sincere in their support of a Negro for Con¬ 
gress. 

At this point a few important facts might be 
summarized concerning this chapter. 

Prior to 1912, Negro leaders had generally 
been with the Republican Party. 

Even though the Negro was without leadership 
in the Republican National Conventions from 
1912 to 1920, his leadership was sought more 
than ever in the campaign of 1916. No doubt the 
selection of a large representative Advisory Com¬ 
mittee that year was done for two reasons: (1) 
There had been a reduction of colored delegates 
from the South in the preceding Convention, a 
program that had been opposed by a few promi¬ 
nent Negro leaders since 1884. (2) Fear that a 
few dissatisfied Negro leaders who had organized 
a National Negro Democratic Convention in 
1912, would likely take advantage of the split in 
the Republican ranks, and thereby keep the 
morale of the campaign at low ebb. In spite of the 
efforts put forth by the colored Republican lead¬ 
ers, their ranks were not united until the campaign 
of 1920, under the guidance of Will Hays. This 
Repubhcan gain had been aided by the indifference 
of Negro Democratic leaders in 1920 toward pol¬ 
icies of the Democratic Party. 

Republicans, Democrats, and Socialists showed 
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signs of effective leadership with the organization 
of Negro divisions in 1924 and 1928. 

It is significant to note that at the end of the 
last two National Campaigns, the colored Repub¬ 
lican leader made certain recommendations to the 
President-elect seeking the removal of certain 
administrative injustices to the Negro group, and 
seeking a larger share in Presidential appoint¬ 
ments in keeping with their support. 

In view of the Negro’s support in these cam¬ 
paigns these questions arise: What has been the 
attitude of the Presidents toward the Negro race 
after being placed in office? What are those evils 
of which Negroes complain most, and what rem¬ 
edies have been made? Around these problems, 
interest will center in the next chapter. 
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In the National Administrations 

Federal Aid 


T HREE Presidents favored Federal aid for 
Negro education. Rutherford B. Hayes' felt 
that liberal and permanent provision should 
be made for the support of free schools by the 
State Governments in the South, and if necessary, 
be supplemented by the legitimate aid from the 
National Treasury. Chester A. Arthur, the second 
of the group, realizing the condition of affairs in 
the South, and the responsibilities of the freed- 


men, recommended* “all that can be done by local 
legislation and private generosity should be sup¬ 
plemented by such aid as can be constitutionally 
afforded by the National Government.” 

The attitude of Benjamin Harrison toward 
Federal aid for the education of the freedmen 
was more outspoken, yet possessed of far-reaching 
vision Concerning this matter he insisted* that 
as the suggestion of a National Grant-in-Aid 
grows, chiefly out of the condition and needs of 


0/ “* Pr " Ia " u *' n-1. <<< 
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the emancipated slave and his descendants, the re¬ 
lief should be applied to the need that suggested 
it.” His recommendation urged that any appropri¬ 
ation made for this purpose be so limited in an¬ 
nual amount as to the time over which it is to 
extend as will give the local school authorities 
opportunity in a reasonable time to assume the 
burden themselves. 4 

As to more recent years, Presidents Coolidge* 
and Hoover favored increased Federal appropria¬ 
tions for Howard University. And as a basis for 
justifying the appropriations for that school in 
1928, the situation in certain Southern States with 
reference to the use of Federal funds was pointed 
out. 8 It was stated that there were no Negroes in 
a public institution of four-year grade in Missis¬ 
sippi, while there were thirty-three students from 
that State at Howard. It was stated further, that 
the Whites received $234,649, and according to 
that same percentage Negroes in the State of Mis¬ 
sissippi, would have received $258,035. The 
Negroes, as it was, received only $39,592 from 
the Federal Government. Had they received their 


4 Ibid., p. 56. President Harrison recommended » partis 1 "jj 
supervision of elections without taking °A protected in all his 
now provided by law The colored man P m,>ant juror, or 

relations with our Federal Government whether as W , 

witness in our courts, or an elector for member of Congress, 
peaceful traveler upon our interstate railways. 

'Negro Tear Book (1925-1926). p. 61. 3710- 

•Oongrettional Record, 70th Congress. 1st Session. No. 69. pp. 

3712. 
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proportional share from both State and Federal 
Governments, the total amount for the State (col¬ 
ored) College would have been $842,634. But the 
amount appropriated by the State of Mississippi, 
plus that of the Federal Government only 
amounted to $94,843. The statistics mentioned 
further, that out of the seventeen Southern States, 
not a single Negro was registered in a public in¬ 
stitution of four-year college grade; whereas there 
were 259 students from eleven of those States at 
Howard University. Three hundred and six stu¬ 
dents from the seventeen States were taking medi¬ 
cine, and no provision is made for it in any of these 
States except West Virginia, while White institu¬ 
tions in these seventeen States received a total of 

$5,305,452 from the Federal Government. Ne¬ 
groes received $282,275 (most of which goes for 
education of junior college grade). Negroes 
should have received according to this report, on 
a basis of the population, $2,114,494. Whites re¬ 
ceived a total of $31,651,836 from the seventeen 
Southern States, while the Negroes received from 
the same States only $1,850,809. 

For more than fifty years Howard University 
has received appropriations from the Federal 
government, under the Department of the Inte¬ 
rior. In the Sixty-eighth Congress, an attempt “to 
cripple the university” was successful in the House 
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where the appropriation was ruled out on a point 
of order. The measure 7 being restored by the Sen¬ 
ate, provided for $650,000, the highest amount 
ever appropriated for that school. In 1930, Presi¬ 
dent Hoover approved an appropriation* of 
$1,249,000, for that school, now that its legality 
has been fixed by an act of Congress, thus making 
it a Federal school. 

The Federal Government also aids* in the de¬ 
velopment of Negro farming in the South. The 
Department of Agriculture created a special divi¬ 
sion of agricultural extension work for the Negro 
farmer under Secretary Wallace. To cover this 
field over 290 men and women are employed by 
the Department as Agricultural Extension agents, 
to work with the Negroes for improvements on 
farms in fifteen Southern States, $431,342 being 
expended in that work during the fiscal year of 

1923. 


Federal Patronage and the Negro 

Perhaps the highest positions generally held by 
Negroes under Federal appointment have been 
Recorder of Deeds of the District of Columbia, 
Register of the Treasury, and Minister Resident 
and Consul General to Haiti. Several Negroes 


to cripple Negro university 
32°. 

*Th* Crisis, (August, 1930), No. 37, p. 367. 

9 Republican Campaign Book (1924), p. 320. 
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have held the office of Recorder 10 since 1881. 
Frederick Douglas, Henry P. Cheatham, John C. 
Dancy, Henry Lincoln Johnson, and Arthur G. 
Froe, have served 1 * in that position. Grover 
Cleveland during his administrations followed the 
Republican tradition by appointing James C. 
Mathews of New York to serve in that office, but 
Woodrow Wilson, 1 ' contrary to the precedent of 
decades, put a white man in his place. Arthur G. 
Froe, of West Virginia, appointed at the begin¬ 
ning of the Harding administration, was suc¬ 
ceeded by Jefferson S. Coage, of Delaware, in 

1930. 

A favorite post to which Negroes have aspired, 
is that of Register of the Treasury. Beginning in 
1881, 11 B. K. Bruce, Judson W. Lyons of Geor¬ 
gia, W. T. Vernon of Kansas, and J. C. Napier of 
Tennessee, all prominent leaders, served under 
Republican Presidents, until the advent of Wood- 
row Wilson. Cleveland’s failure to appoint a Ne¬ 
gro to that position was due to his policy in regard 
to colored office holders. 14 Since the expiration of 
the Taft administration, no Negro has held that 


N 5* ro Undor WUwn '’ **>*■ (1916). p. 38. 
, 1 , * ,hin * t O“. B- T.. Frederick Douglas, pp. 294-295. 

^Johnson, H. L.,op. cU., p. 30 . 
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position, the Wilson administration having ap¬ 
pointed Gabe E. Parker and Houston B. Techee, 
both American Indians. As it appears, the Hard¬ 
ing, Coolidge, and Hoover administrations have 
not deemed it wise to renew the tradition set by 
President Harrison in 1891. 

The first position of importance both in pres¬ 
tige and esteem, and to which prominent Negroes 
have been appointed since 1869 1 * is that of Minis¬ 
ter Resident and Consul General to the Negro 
Republic of Haiti. In 1869, President Grant ap¬ 
pointed Ebenezer D. Bassett, who was succeeded 
in 1877 by John Mercer Langston. 1 * Langston 
served until 1885. Douglas appointed to that post 
in 1889 resigned shortly thereafter, being re¬ 
placed by Henry M. Smythe of Virginia. William 

F. Powell was named as Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary to the Haitian post by 
President McKinley. Henry W. Furniss of Indi¬ 
ana, appointed by Roosevelt, was the last colored 
Minister to be sent there. This position has been 
vacant during the American occupation of the 
Island. Negro politicians expect this occupation to 
cease soon, and consequently are anxiously await¬ 
ing this coveted opportunity, as Haitians seem- 


Politicians Striving for Office." the 
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ingly do not oppose, but welcome Negro diplo¬ 
mats from the United States. 1 ’ 

One reason why Negro politicians desire the 
Haitian position is because of the attractive salary 
offered. In 1869, the position afforded a salary of 
$7,500. The second incumbent, J. M. Langston, 
suffered a reduction 1 * of salary to $5,000. With¬ 
out repealing the law, it is shown that the Demo¬ 
cratic House, through the Chairman of the 
Committee on Appropriations, believing that this 
procedure would work the repeal of the law then 
recommended an appropriation of $5,000. The 
Department of State notified Langston that his 
salary thereafter would be $5,000, to which he 
did not raise objection until he returned to 
America in 1885. He therefore presented through 
an attorney his claims for $7,666.66 to the United 
States Court of Claims, and being sustained in the 
claim, the opposition appealed to the United 
States Supreme Court, where Langston was again 
sustained. Henry W. Furniss, the last of the 
colored Ministers, received 1 * a salary of $10,000, 
which is the regular pay for that post. 
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The Presidents and Negro Appointments 

The question may be justly asked, what has 
been the attitude of the Presidents toward the 
Negro in general party patronage. Quite a few 
Negroes were appointed to positions in national 
service 30 under Grant, 91 Garfield, Hayes, Harri¬ 
son, and McKinley, and during these terms no 
complaints were made by the South against Re¬ 
publican Presidential appointments of Negroes. 

Under Cleveland," a Democratic President, it 
was assured that Negroes should have suitable 
and appropriate recognition. This Cleveland felt 
could be effected better if Negroes would divide 
their votes, and thus be accorded the same recog¬ 
nition as other people. The attitude of Roose¬ 
velt" did not differ to any large extent from that 
of Cleveland. Roosevelt maintained with regard 
to political appointments, that all candidates, no 
matter what their backing might be, must possess 
good character and reasonable qualifications for 
the service. In regard to the South, Roosevelt held 
that whenever he could find Republicans who met 
the test he should appoint them, without regard 
to their color, and that when he could not find 


the Colored Man. (Con- 


*o Harper's, May 2. 1903. No. 47, d. 729 
Douglas. Frederick, President Orant ana 

gressional Library.) ..__ 

1 a Lynch, J. R.. Facts on Reconstruction, p. 273 Quart. 

13 Bishop, J. B., "The Negro and Public Office, TAc /msr. v 
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Republicans who met the test he would appoint 
Democrats. As far as Negroes were concerned, he 
should submit them to precisely the same test that 
he enforced upon white men. They must be fit for 
the place, their color in no degree modifying the 
test. The two examples which follow, illustrate a 
condition which influenced appointments of Ne¬ 
groes even under other Presidents. 

In keeping with this test the action Roosevelt 
took in two instances, aroused a storm of protests 
in the South. The first case is of Mrs. Minnie 
Cox, colored, appointed Postmaster at Indianola, 
Miss., by President Harrison, early in the second 
year of his term, and serving under him three 
years. Again she was appointed in 1897 by Presi¬ 
dent McKinley. Her standing was endorsed by the 
best and most reputable people in the town, being 
bonded by a Democratic State Senator from the 
district, together with the leading banker of Indi¬ 
anola—an ex-State Senator from the district, also 
a Democrat; and it is claimed that she owned ten 
to fifteen thousand dollars’ worth of property in 
the county. It is claimed further that the reports 
of Post Office Inspectors who inspected the office 
from time to time show that Mrs. Cox gave the 
utmost satisfaction, being at all times courteous, 
faithful, competent and honest in the discharge of 
Her duties. Because of alleged physical threats, she 
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resigned in January, 1903. At any rate, the town 
officials proclaimed their inability to protect her 
unless she would resign from office. 

A few days later, the nomination of Dr. W. D. 
Crum, graduate of medicine at Howard Univer¬ 
sity, as Collector of the Port of Charleston, S. C., 
was sent to the Senate. Immediately disqualifying 
charges were presented to President Roosevelt in 
opposition to this appointment, which when inves¬ 
tigated were found to be absolutely false. Further 
charges were presented “on account of color, but 
Roosevelt presented this nomination to the Sen¬ 
ate, even until Crum’s* 4 appointment was ap¬ 
proved by the Senate. As a matter of fact, the 
position carried with it a salary of a little less than 
twelve hundred dollars. 

McKinley gave the colored people nearly 
seventy appointments, and a few were added y 
Roosevelt in his administrations. According to C. 
F. Adams, Assistant Register of the Treasury, the 
“Afro-Americans” received more patronage un¬ 
der Roosevelt’s administration than under any 

preceding administrations. _ 

The changing attitude of the South in regard to 

the appointment of Negroes to public o ’ 
obviously evident in the Roosevelt administration, 

* 4 Adams, C. F., op. eit., p. 22. 

••Ibid., p. 17. 
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was given recognition in later administrations. 
The policy of President Taft** in this connection, 
differed from that of Roosevelt as follows: 
“What I have done in this line of recognition of 
the democracy of the South, has been without sac¬ 
rifice of any interest of my own party,” and con¬ 
tinuing: “I have appointed many Negroes to office 
and have given some of them like Lewis, Johnson, 
and McKinley, offices of essential dignity at Wash¬ 
ington. What I have not done is to force them 
upon unwilling communities in the South itself.” 
The attitude of Woodrow Wilson differed from 
those of Roosevelt and Taft. 

Wilson appeared unable to appoint Negroes 
to such positions as the Register of the Treasury, 
and as Minister to Haiti, the treasured “plums” 
for the colored leaders. One appointment of im¬ 
portance that the great exponent of democracy 
did make in keeping with traditional recognition, 
was that of Minister to the Republic of Liberia. 
Further, in the midst of the late World War, the 
student movement at Howard University, assisted 
by other Negro colleges, was successful in getting 
an Officers’ Training Camp established at Fort 
Des Moines, through Secretary Newton D. Baker 
of the War Department. Secretary Baker also ap- 

••Ntgro Year Book (1913), p. 80. 
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pointed Emmett J. Scott, then of Tuskegee, as 
special assistant in his department. 

It seems that the attitude of Harding* 7 did not 
differ much from that of Wilson. Harding’s politi¬ 
cal plan involved, (1) White leadership for the 
South, (2) a division of the Negro vote. He in¬ 
sisted that Negroes should be permitted to vote 
when fit, and that white men be barred when unfit. 
His speech in Alabama brought forth much criti¬ 
cism* 9 from prominent Negroes as well as Whites. 

Perry Howard was appointed under Harding 
as an Assistant District Attorney, and had charge 
of all railroad suits brought against the Govern¬ 
ment in the United States Court of Claims. 

To the appointments of Harding, Coolidge 
added the assignment of Walter Cohen as Comp¬ 
troller of the Customs at New Orleans; one mem¬ 
ber of the Board of Mediation and Conciliation; 
an Assistant to the Director of the Veterans Bu¬ 
reau; one Assistant to the Alaskan Railway Engi¬ 
neering Commission, and one Assistant Chief 
Clerk-at-Large to the Railway Mail Service, 
which was the first highest position ever filled by 
a colored man in the Post Office Department, the 
second being that of Assistant Solicitor, recently 
assigned to W. C. Hueston of Gary, Ind., under 


"The Crisis (1922). No. 23. p. 111. 

■»Miller. Kelly. The Everlasting Stain V. 231-24 ' 
letter to President Wilson. Ibid., VII, -40 3UU. 
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the Hoover administration. Not only did Cool- 
idge approve the appointments which have been 
stated, but he succeeded in appointing Negroes to 
the entire staff at the United States Veterans Hos¬ 
pital at Tuskegee, Ala. The Hoover administra¬ 
tion has added the position of Assistant Solicitor, 
which pays a salary of $7,500, the small business 
specialist in the Department of Commerce, and 
raised the salary of the Minister to Liberia with 
an improved status. 

Both the Coolidge and Hoover administrations 
assigned Negro Commissions to important inves¬ 
tigations. The reports of the Coolidge Commis¬ 
sions indicated a careful interest in the welfare 
and advancement of the people involved. The 
Commission of five to the Virgin Islands** ap¬ 
pointed by Coolidge recommended a few eco¬ 
nomic, social, and political changes essential to 
the well-being, the protection, and the advance¬ 
ment of the people of that island. The second 
Commission in 1927, though appointed by Mr. 
Hoover, then Secretary of Commerce, was au¬ 
thorized to investigate all complaints arising 
from colored flood refugees, and to make sugges¬ 
tions for improvements in methods and adminis¬ 
tration. 


(1925-1926), p. 131. 

£ inal . BnaH «/ the Colored Advisor y 
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President Hoover has quite recently assigned a 
noted colored man, Charles Johnson, to co-oper¬ 
ate with the League of Nations, and the Liberian 
Government, in order to investigate charges of 
slavery in the little Republic. Another Commis¬ 
sion was appointed by Mr. Hoover to survey the 
educational conditions and needs of the Haitian 
people. 

As far back as 1872, a personal survey was 
carried out by Frederick Douglas, in order to 
ascertain just what part the colored man had in 
the Federal Service. He reported that Negroes 
were to be found in all departments of the Gov¬ 
ernment in large numbers. The policy of maintain¬ 
ing a goodly number of minor appointments as a 
bait for the control of the State Party machinery 
in the South, was seemingly observed by all of the 
Presidents up to 1908. In fact, the Republican 
Party in the campaign of 1900, published a par¬ 
tial list 11 of Federal appointments (58) given to 
colored men. The list contained a few major ap¬ 
pointments in foreign service, to Russia, Brazil, 
Paraguay, Santo Domingo, and to France e even 
in all. Other positions listed were Collectors of 
Internal Revenue, Collectors of Port, Collectors 
of Custom, and quite a few Postmasters of smal 
cities in Georgia and other States. Fifteen thou- 

a i Republican Campaign Text Book (1900), p. 149. 
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sand eight hundred and sixty-eight positions in the 
ten Federal Departments yielded $5,538,612 in 
salaries. Fifteen thousand and fifty of these so- 
called positions were enrollments in the Army, 
leaving 818 for all other Departments. 

In 1912** the Republican Party published a new 
list containing more than fifty prominent positions 
occupied by colored persons, 19 of which had been 
appointed by Taft, including a Negro Assistant 
Attorney General. With these, salaries aggre¬ 
gated to $106,660. A table given in this connec¬ 
tion shows that 19,729 positions consisting of 
officers, clerks, and other Federal employees were 
held by Negroes in 1912. Approximately eight 
thousand of this number were enlisted in the Army 
and Navy, leaving a little over eleven thousand in 
other Federal employment. The lists of major and 
minor Presidential appointable positions held by 
colored men in Federal service published in 1916 
and 1924, evince a decided reduction in compari¬ 
son with those of 1900, 1908, 1912. While the 
number of Presidential appointive positions, more 
especially in the diplomatic and consular field, de¬ 
creased considerably during that period, yet the 
actual number of all Federal employees, whatever 
their rank, increased. This is further shown by a 

••/Md. (1012), pp. 238-239. 
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report from the Department of Labor** in 1928, 
which says that the number of colored Federal 
employees increased from 22,540 in 1910, to 51,- 
882 in 1928, while the salaries during that period 
increased from $12,456 to $64,483. The largest 

number employed in a Department, according to 
that report, was 25,390 in the Post Office Depart¬ 
ment; and the smallest number being 143 in the 
General Accounting Office. The average salary 


paid amounted to $1,243 a year. 

Concerning this matter, the United States Civil 

Service Commission writes further: 

“According to the census of 1920, Negroes con¬ 
stituted slightly less than 9.9 percent of the popu¬ 
lation of continental United States, whereas 
according to a statement issued by the United 
States Department of Labor on September 8, 
1928, Negroes occupied slightly more than 9. 
percent of the positions in the Federal executive 

Civil Service on June 30, 1928.” 

But the kinds of positions Negroes occupy in 
general Civil Service and their limitations will be 


considered later. 

To understand the attitude of Mr. Hoov 
toward Negro leaders and appointments in fed¬ 
eral Service, it only becomes necessary for one to 
reflect upon the statements’* made during 


* sQuoted by National pivil Serri« Commis^on^in fetter, ^uno 26. 

1930. Comment on report in The Cr\s\s (1 /• 

# *The Crisis , No. 35, p. 418. 
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campaign of 1928, statements which Southerners 
interpreted as a promise to appoint no Negroes to 
office. A southern newspaper* 8 boasted of the fact 
that the South had not been harrassed by the 
appointment of Negroes since the inception of the 
Taft administration. At the Republican National 
Convention that year, Ben Davis, colored political 
leader of Georgia, failed to receive the recogni¬ 
tion of the Republican Party as a member of the 
National Committee. Perry Howard, colored Re¬ 
publican Committeeman in Mississippi, and S. H. 
Redmond, colored, Chairman of the State Com¬ 
mittee,* 8 were accused of being “the brains'* of 
bartering Federal patronage in Post Office ap¬ 
pointments. Charges were made against them in 
Mississippi, and in those cases, Howard and Red¬ 
mond were finally acquitted.* 7 Further, the Negro 
leaders were informed through the medium of the 
Press that only trustworthy leaders with the sup¬ 
port of the people of their State would be recog¬ 
nized in matters of Federal patronage. It is stated 
that the reason for this attitude was to develop 
two party systems in the South, a matter which is 

obviously uncertain as long as Negro leaders 
maintain control. 


(1928 >- p- 880 - 
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Thus the Postmaster General announced** im¬ 
mediately after the inception of the Hoover ad¬ 
ministration the withdrawal of public patronage 
until the Republicans of South Carolina, Georgia, 
and Mississippi, should place the control of their 
Party Organizations in the hands of men and 
women who are genuinely desirous of promoting 
honesty. Until then the Post Office Department 
would on its own initiative seek the advice of citi¬ 
zens of those States. But what will be the outcome 
of this stand on the part of the present adminis¬ 
tration, is not altogether clear, inasmuch as it has 
been reported** that Secretaries Brown and New¬ 
ton conferred with Ben Davis recently deposed 
Negro political leader of Georgia, offering him a 
voice back in the party for the administration of a 
State Convention on April 19, 1930. Perry How¬ 
ard and Mrs. E. B. Booze, colored, are still the 
Republican members of the National Committee 
in Mississippi. It does not appear that any of 
these leaders receive much recognition in public 
patronage at the hands of the present administra¬ 
tion; yet it has been stated that “the plan to purge 

the Party in the South is a joke.” 

It has been pointed out that Mr. Hoover at- 


••Washington Post, March 27. 1929; PUUburg Courier, March 15. 

19 »*“Brookhart to Push Georgia Deal 1931. 

2 1930. See Washington Notes. The New Republic, P 1931. 

pi> 274 275; and Washington Notes. The New Republic. April 2». . 

pp. 301-302. 
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tempted to ignore Negro political leaders in the 
South, particularly in the States that have been 
mentioned. The next question arises: “What then 
is his attitude toward appointments of Negroes?” 
It would seem off-hand that the attitude of the 
President is to place emphasis in the direction of 
Booker Washington’s theory. 40 In the beginning 
of President Hoover’s administration, he ap¬ 
pointed James A. Jackson, formerly of “the Bill 
Board” as a small business specialist in the De¬ 
partment of Commerce, to co-operate with Negro 
business enterprises in stressing a developmental 
program. Mr. Hoover, like his predecessor, Cal¬ 
vin Coolidge, has shown by virtue of his approval 
to the Federal appropriation of $1,249,000 for 
Howard University, his interest in the educational 
as well as the economic development of that 
group. As for appointments, it may be said that 
the President recommended 41 the increase in sal¬ 
ary of the Liberian Post from $5,000 to $10,000, 
but was at first denied by the Senate and later ap¬ 
proved. He has added the new appointment of 
Assistant Solicitor, carrying with it a salary much 
higher than any appointment ever carried by Ne¬ 
groes, with the exception of the diplomatic post 
to Haiti. Mr. Hoover, then, seems to favor but 


40 Theo 

41 “ 
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few Negroes in political appointments of higher 
importance. 

Efforts of Negro Organizations in 1924 

and 1928 

The discussion thus far has hinged about the 
Party patronage positions. Despite the report of 
the Department of Labor issued during the 1928 
campaign which seemingly infers that Negroes 
received a “square deal” as to positions in Federal 
Service, the N.A.A.C.P. and the Civil Liberties 
Bureau of Colored Elks launched an intensive 
drive, having opposed discrimination against Ne¬ 
groes in the Federal service. 

A brief history of this complaint shows that for 
many years there has been some dissatisfaction 
about the treatment of colored Americans in the 
Civil Service at Washington, D. C., but these 
charges have been difficult to sustain owing to the 
fear on the part of Federal employees that they 
might lose their jobs. Further evidence shows that 
during Reconstruction when Negroes began to 
enter Civil Service, they were by common consent 
or express order segregated in parts of rooms, or 
in rooms by themselves. Appointments in the Civil 
Service, even after reformed methods and exami¬ 
nations came in, were difficult to obtain by colored 

applicants. 
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As the political influence of Negroes increased, 
and trained colored applicants appeared, many of 
them were employed. The question of complaint 
that has arisen in recent years has been not alto¬ 
gether with reference to the number of Federal 
employees. Concerted action, moreover, has been 
directed toward eliminating color discrimination 
in service. It is said that during the administra¬ 
tions of Cleveland, Harrison, and McKinley, race 
discrimination in Government Departments was 
at a minimum, but that the advent of the Wilson 
administration in 1913 marked a determined ef¬ 
fort to give Negro Civil Service employees “a 
nice arrangement.” 

Two separate investigations were made by the 
National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People and complaints were set forth by 
that organization, and the Civil Liberties Bureau. 
Both National Organizations for the promotion 
of Negro civic improvement were assisted by 
such Negro citizens as Monroe Trotter of Boston 
and W. B. Curry of Springfield, Ohio. The inves¬ 
tigation 41 shows color discrimination as follows: 
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(1) Applicants for Civil Service positions are 
required to furnish a photograph. 

(2) There is much unfair treatment in matters 
of rating and promotion. 

As to the first, the investigation indicates that 
the photograph is with open acknowledgment to 
weed out those who look “colored.” 

In regard to the second, the investigation states 
that white carriers get preferred routes, and Ne¬ 
gro clerks are never ass'gned to window duty, nor 
promoted beyond the grade of special clerk; and 
that they are never made Foreman or Assistant 
Foreman. In the Bureau of Engraving, no colored 
woman has ever been appointed to the clerical 
staff. The report states that in the Pension Office 
and in the Geological Survey, and other places, 
colored and white work amicably together, but 
points nevertheless to the open practices of segre¬ 
gation in some departments, emphasizing that 
specific cases of open discrimination are not as 
widespread as they have been in the past, or as 
many people have been led to believe. It states 
that there is apparently no discrimination in the 
Departments of Agriculture, of Labor, or of 
State. There seems to be little, if any, in the War 
Department. That which has existed in the Census 
Department was abolished by Herbert Hoover in 

1928. 
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As a result of fifteen years’ recurring oppo¬ 
sition on the part of the national office of the 
National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People and its branch in Washington, 
with the co-operation of other branches and of 
other organizations, segregation has ceased with 
the exception of discrimination in two cafeterias, 
one of which is in the Congressional Library. For 
the future the National Association for the Ad<- 
vancement of Colored People recommends three 
suggestions: 

(1) Clerks who are discriminated against in the 
future must be ready and willing to test the legal¬ 
ity of the discrimination. 

(2) Legal action must be taken against two 
cafeterias, one in the Congressional Library. 

(3) Efforts must be made to see how far Negro 
clerks are being kept from appointment and from 
promotion, simply because of color. 

It appears then to be quite difficult to remedy 
such wrongs unless it is proved that there has been 
an infraction of the law. 4 * 


tion.l L &TU si National Civil Service Commiaaioi 
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CHAPTER VI 


Political Ideas and Contributing 

Factors 

AT the close of the Cleveland Administration, 
/"A certain eminent Negroes 1 such as Archibald 
H. Grimke of Boston and William E. 
Mathews of New York, argued with great plausi¬ 
bility that one way to convince the American 
people of the Negro’s qualification for citizenship 
would be for him to learn to vote for principles 
rather than for party leaders. These men insisted 
that to take the pith out of the Democratic opposi¬ 
tion to his appearance in politics a goodly portion 
of the colored voters should join themselves to 
that party. This type of political advocacy, being 
expounded by northern intellectuals at a time 
when the southern Negro had become accustomed 
to sharing heavily in the political appointments of 
Republican Presidents, obviously attracted little 
attention until the introduction of organized agi¬ 
tation in 1908. 

As a result of this advocacy, two well defined 
political ideas have existed among Negro leaders 

‘Washington, B. T„ Frederick Douglas, p. 296. 
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as to how the masses may receive their rights and 
privileges as citizens. The first idea, promoted by 
Booker T. Washington, 1 maintained that those 
who would help the Negro most effectively during 
the next fifty years can do so by assisting in this 
development along scientific and industrial lines. 

The policy of the second," an outgrowth of the 
independent thinking of A. H. Grimke, William 
E. Mathews, W. E. B. Dubois, and W. M. Trot- 
ter, urged: “Agitation without submission.” The 
Boston Guardian, edited by W. M. Trotter, at 
this time was the outstanding Negro newspaper 
devoted to political agitation; and remained so 
until the publication of The Crisis, just a few 
years later. The exponents of the latter movement 
realized that Booker T. Washington had been ac¬ 
cepted by President Roosevelt as the official 
spokesman of the Negro. They were also dissat¬ 
isfied with Roosevelt’s attitude toward the Negro 
soldiers in the Brownville riot, and his refusal to 
recognize colored delegates from the South in the 
Progressive Convention in 1912, and Taft’s 
southern attitude. Therefore these independents 
exerted their influence through The Crisis and the 
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Boston Guardian causing a large number of Ne¬ 
groes to cast their ballots for a Democratic Presi¬ 
dent. Bishop Walters and Lester A. Walton were 
among the prominent Negro Democrats along 
with Trotter who felt that by opposing the Repub¬ 
lican administrations they might be able to gain 
the ear of the new Democratic administration but 

only to their disappointment. 

It is necessary here to speak of the work of the 
National Association 6 for the Advancement of 
Colored People. This Association is a close organi¬ 
zation somewhat after the pattern of the Anti- 
Saloon League. In its membership and among its 
officers are prominent white as well as outstanding 
colored men and women. Control of its operations 
is concentrated in a small board on which are emi¬ 
nent Whites like Clarence Darrow, William Eng¬ 
lish Walling, Senator Arthur Capper, Charles 
Edward Russell, Herbert H. Lehman, and Flor¬ 
ence Kelly, together with leading Negroes. It is 
composed of more than four hundred branches in 
various sections of the country, and maintains a 
staff of paid workers. This association has been 
from the beginning a political organization in the 
best and broadest sense of that term. It takes part 
in politics, believes in wise, honest, determined 
political activity. The business of the organization 

• The Oritit (1916), No. 13. p. 61. 
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is to teach the Negroes of the United States three 
elementary truths in politics: 

“(1) It is the first duty of candidates for pub¬ 
lic office to tell their constituents what they stand 
for. 

“(2) It is the first duty of any person, black or 
white, to know the attitude of candidates on mat¬ 
ters affecting his interest before he votes for, or 
against them. 

“(3) Whenever any man is voting for a candi¬ 
date whose beliefs and intentions he does not 
know, that voter endangers the very foundations 
of republican government. This Association pro¬ 
poses in every way possible to make candidates 
for public office declare before election their atti¬ 
tude toward the Negro and his needs. In other 
words, the National Association for the Advance¬ 
ment of Colored People utilizes then two effective 
methods in carrying out its programs. In the man¬ 
ner of group interest this organization sends out 
a questionnaire in order to find out the attitude of 
such public officials as the President, the Senators, 
and the Congressmen on certain problems affect¬ 
ing the group.** 

Second, it gives advice to Negroes regarding 
the candidates for election and keeps before them 
a definite goal to be reached. Thus in 1916, The 
Crisis, official organ of the association, sent out a 
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questionnaire 8 to prospective Senators, Congress¬ 
men, and to the various Presidential candidates. 

“To Prospective Senators and Congressmen: 

“Will you, if elected in November, use the 
separate power of your office and vote: 

“(1) To create an effective sentiment 
against lynching? 

“(2) Against all forms of race segrega¬ 
tion, particularly as they affect the District of 
Columbia and Interstate Commerce? 

“(3) To secure to colored citizens a pro¬ 
portionate share in all the benefits of all 
Federal expenditures, including Federal aid 
to education? 

“(4) To secure equal opportunities for 
qualified colored citizens in public office, in¬ 
cluding National Defense? 

“(5) For reapportioning seats in Con¬ 
gress in accordance with the voting popula¬ 
tions in all sections of the country? 

“(6) To suppress peonage by the enforce¬ 
ment of Article 13 of the Constitution. 

“(7) To repeal all statutory recognition 
of race for residents of the United States. 

“(8) To secure absolute equality or ac¬ 
commodation in interstate travel. 

-77^ Crisis (1916). No. 13. p. 17; The Nation (1920). No. 110. PP 
757-758. See questionnaire, 191o. 
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An example 7 of the type of advice given by the 
National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People may be taken from the campaign 
of 1924: 

“What we need in this campaign is non-partisan 
centers of discussion and information, debate, 
facts, statements, restatements of the function of 
the voter and the deep eternal significance of 
democracy. Let us vote next November . . . for 
racial, and human uplift, and not for contributions 
from the Party slush fund.” 

It was in keeping with this advice* in 1924 that 
Dr. John H. Holmes of New York City, sounded 
a call for the political independence of colored 
voters, urging that a new political emancipation is 
needed to free the Negro from political bondage, 
and requesting colored voters generally to con¬ 
centrate upon the issues affecting themselves. 

In this chapter, emphasis thus far has been 
upon some of the most important political ideas 
and factors which have contributed toward im¬ 
proving the general status of the Negro National 
Politics in the past. For clarity let us trace briefly 
his position in the past, and focus our attention on 
his position at the present with a view toward 
point ing out suggestions for the future. 

'Th* OrisU, October, 1924. 

October, 1924. 
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His Position in the Past 

It has been shown in this thesis that in less than 
five years after the Civil War, the Negro was in 
Congress, in the Republican National Conven¬ 
tions, taking a lead in the National Campaigns, 
and sharing heavily in the spoils of the Republican 
Party. In Congress from 1870 to 1901, he exer¬ 
cised his opportunity quite generally as a leader 
of his people to promote legislation for Civil 
Rights, for Federal aid for education, a National 
Election Law, in addition to the various measures 
for improvements in rivers, harbors, erection of 
public buildings and other requests. Two of the 
colored legislators were Senators, while the others 
were members of the House of Representatives. 

After twenty-eight years, a Negro, Oscar De- 
Priest, ward leader and former Chicago Coun¬ 
cilman, is in Congress. Serving his first term, he 
has exerted much effort to get an investigation of 
conditions in Haiti. He is still using his position as 
Congressman as Langston sought to do, namely, 
to get colored men appointed to West Point and 
Annapolis. He has been nominated and elected by 
his party for a second term, in spite of a heavy 
Democratic landslide in Illinois. His position, like 
that of earlier Negro Congressmen, permits indi¬ 
rectly national representation of a minority group 
as well as serving his own district. 
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In the Republican National Conventions the 
Negro delegates from 1868 to the present have 
almost continuously emphasized the demands of 
their group, advocating remedial legislation, op¬ 
posing a reduction of the numbers of members 
from the South, supporting the Presidential can¬ 
didates favorable to their race, serving as heads 
of their State delegations, as members of the 
National Committee, and on other important 
Committees. Representing at least four States on 
the National Committee in 1892, at present he 
holds membership from the State of Mississippi, 
and in part, though without formal recognition," 
from Georgia. 

In the National Campaigns no opposition has 
been made to his position as a leader. His method 
of appeal pointed to the efforts of the Democratic 
Party to disfranchise the group and emphasized 
on the other hand the appointments received at 
the hands of the Republican Party. In recent years 
a number of Negroes dissatisfied with the indif¬ 
ferent attitude of the Republican Party toward 
the enforcement of the Fourteenth and Fifteenth 
Amendments to the Constitution, and other griev¬ 
ances, have gone over to the Democratic and 
Socialist Parties. 

dSSS- MyB BapUbUc “* Her.- Courts. 
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Striving in the National Campaigns for many 
years, the party leaders received recognition in 
the form of personal appointments of note. Many 
of the major appointments which were formerly 
theirs, such as Minister to Haiti, Register of the 
Treasury, Consulships to Brazil, Russia, and 
Nicaragua, most of the Collectors of Internal 
Revenue, Ports, and Customs, have been denied 
them. There has been, nevertheless, a tendency 
seemingly for each President except Wilson and 
Harding to add one or two new appointments. 

This decline of recognition by party leaders has 
had as its concomitant effect a failure of the domi¬ 
nant party in many instances to put forth legisla¬ 
tion even after recommended by the President 
except in requests for Federal aid to education. 

The number of Negroes employed in Federal 
service is almost proportionately fair, yet when 
the average salary is taken into consideration 
$1,243 a year—it appears that the largest number 
of positions are of low rank. Complaints have 
been filed concerning promotions by the National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People. 

Most discrimination in Federal service that 
existed in the past has been recently abolished. 

The attitude of the present administration 
seems quite clear. The President is emphasizing 
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the improvement of Negro business through the 
co-operation of its small business unit, by indexing, 
and charting a well defined program, Federal aid 
by means of agricultural extension work in the 
South, and appropriations for Howard Uni¬ 
versity. 

His Present Position Stated 

For many years the Negro has been consid¬ 
ered, 10 and rightly, a static fixture in Republican 
machinery. His point of contact with administra¬ 
tions had been a group of colored politicians in 
Washington ready to take advantage of the situa¬ 
tion. This type of patronage as pointed out has 
sharply diminished. That is partly because mere 
patronage is no longer the answer to the Negro’s 
demands for essential justice; partly because the 
machine politicians no longer control the situation 
among colored voters as it was once supposed they 
did. The Pittsburg Courier , a leading Negro 
weekly, writes: 11 

“It is far more important . . . that nine mil¬ 
lion Negroes have the ballot than a handful of 
sleek colored gentlemen have the lucrative privi¬ 
lege of hawking Postmasterships.” 


^.ssuf ■ inauonc °«■ »► 

11 Jk® Pittsburg CourUr , October 12, 1929. See "Nerrno* 

U*o Ballot*,” Report of 20th Annual 8es&ion, NJV..A GJ^ N A X O P 
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Despite the political conditions of voting in the 
South, the Negro is at present said to possess a 
potential power as a voter in the North. W. E. B. 
Dubois, waiting’ 3 in The Nation in 1920 with re¬ 
gard to this power, emphasized the number of 
Negro voters in Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, 
Maryland, Michigan, New Jersey, New York, 
and Ohio. He stated that with this vote the Negro 
could greatly influence the complexion of Con¬ 
gress. His vote might easily decide which party 
should control the South. The Negro’s effective 
voting power, 1 * then, is concentrated in northern 
States. There he maintains a balance of power, 
especially in the middle western States where the 
balance is closest between Republicans and Demo¬ 
crats. There the colored citizen, numerically 
strong, educated, able to act as a voting bloc, con¬ 
stitutes a problem that perplexes many a white 
politician. 

Several factors have recently contributed to 
the Negro’s position as a balance of power by 
welding for him a national political consciousness 
which likely will bespeak much for his possibilities 
in the future. It has been pointed out that the use 
of the race issue in the 1928 campaign indulged by 
the major parties elicited the protest of leading 


**The Nation, No. 110. pp. 757-758. 

1 •Seligman, H. J-. op. cit. (1928). pp. 230-231. 
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Negroes in the Republican, Socialist, and Demo¬ 
cratic Parties. The campaigns for Congress that 
year in New York, Chicago, and St. Louis, coupled 
with the subsequent election of DePriest and the 
subsequent efforts of the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People to bring 
about the defeat of Judge John J. Parker 14 for a 
place on the United States Supreme Court, have 
apparently welded a Negro national political 
consciousness. 

Concerning this political consciousness, the 
Washington Post, admitting the Negroes can 
easily decide contests between the big parties in 
a half dozen or more large northern States, 


“All they need are political mindedness, cohe¬ 
sion, and management; and in the result of the 
fight over Judge Parker there are makings for all 
those requirements.** 

To this opinion Walter White, now Secretary 
of the National Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People, has added: 

“From the way in which the Senators in Wash¬ 
ington received me as a representative of the 


A i n ' W _^ 1 itnaton Pont, May 18. 1980. pp. 18-14 "Howard 
?2»« W i! aon D * t,b in Pennsylvania. Washington Tribuna M.v SO 
1980, Perry Howard, National Committeeman for Mississippi ’nudgin’ 

1 •ulm. A. H., Washington Post, May 18, 1980, pp. 18-14. 
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National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People, and from what I learned in con¬ 
versation with the best informed newspaper cor¬ 
respondents I can say that the Negro’s star, 
politically, and on a national scale, is in the 
ascendant.” 


What of the Future? 

The present position of the Negro has been 
pointed out, but what of his future? Upon one 
thing many Negro leaders agree: that there must 
be an effective organization of the colored voters; 
and this of course presumes a proposal of some 
sort of plan or program for his national political 

advancement. 

Three means of simplifying this problem have 
been proposed. The first is by organizing as a 
Negro Party, or backing an organization such as 
the National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People. The Crisis in 1916 held that “the 
only effective method in the future is to organize 
in every Congressional District as a Negro Party 
to endorse those candidates—Republicans, Demo¬ 
crats, or Socialists—whose promises and past per¬ 
formances give greatest hope for the remedying 

of the wrongs done the Negro race.” 

If no candidate fills that bill they were urged 
to nominate one of their own and give that candi- 
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date their solid support. It was stated that this 
policy, if effectively and consistently carried out, 
would make the Negro vote one of the most pow¬ 
erful and effective of the group votes in the 
United States. And in complying with this request, 
Negroes in Tennessee organized 1 ' the Lincoln 
Republican League and elected Robert R. Church 
as a member of the State Executive Committee. 
Independent tickets 17 were put out by Negroes or 
black and tan factions in Virginia, Arkansas, Flor¬ 
ida, Ohio, and Texas. 


This program was not free from criticism even 
within the colored ranks. Kelly Miller, a critic of 
national administrations and Negro political poli¬ 
cies, while describing the political leadership of 
the past, observed 1 ' as an outstanding fact that no 
constructive, or comprehensive program has as 
yet been forthcoming. One thing to* be said con¬ 


cerning the advocacy of W. E. B. Dubois in 1916, 
is that even though no concerted efforts were put 
forth to carry out that program on a comprehen¬ 
sive national scale the suggestions appear to have 
motivated Negroes in working up their own politi¬ 
cal organizations in centers of colored population. 

The program just mentioned has not worked in 
the South, hence the need of another program. 

p - 60 - 
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Thus James W. Johnson would propose 1 * as a 
step toward rebuilding the Negro politically in 
that section, that as soon as he is able, he should 
go into the Democratic primaries and vote for 
what he believes to be the best men for local 
offices. For a long time the Negro should not 
bother himself about helping to elect Republican 
Presidents—or Democratic ones either. By es¬ 
chewing national Republican politics he will 
undermine all arguments about his being a mere 
tool and monkey paw of alien Yankee domination. 

A third interesting proposal * 0 by L. M. Mur¬ 
ray, Negro, editor of the Washing ton Tribune, 
would seek to improve the Negro’s position by a 
coalition with Labor. He contends that this was 
demonstrated in the Parker case, and that if the 
Negro is to profit from that experience he will 
begin now to organize with the view of presenting 
his voting strength to Labor for an alliance which, 
when formed, could control the Congressional and 
Senatorial elections in a sufficiently large number 
of districts as to give the Labor-Negro combine 
the whip-hand over Congress and control many 
Federal policies. 

Perhaps one may view with indifference each of 
the programs proposed, but the fact remains that 

i •Johnson. J. W.. “The Negro Looks at Politics,” the American Mer¬ 
cury (1929), No. 18. pp. 88-94. 

*°The Washington Tribune , editorial, May 30, 1930. 
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there is need for a comprehensive program for the 
Negro in National Politics in the future. Because 
of the marked difference between the position of 
the Negro in the South from that of the North 
such a program should vary according to the needs 
of each section. Negro forces should be organized 
where strength may be gained; alignments should 
be made with other groups when profitable, and 
they should elect members of their own group to 
office if it is considered to be an advantage. In this 
connection, the Pittsburg Courier" has remarked: 

“What the Negro will get hereafter in politics 
will not be due to sentiment, or intra-party dele¬ 
gate buying, but will be due to the power of his 
massed vote in districts where he is numerically 
supreme. Of course, this will not mark the attain¬ 


ment of the ideal for which we are striving, but it 
will mean a great step forward.” 

That there must be leadership for such a pro¬ 
gram is admitted. The National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People, a non-par¬ 
tisan organization, has supplied leadership from 
1912 up to the present. Its strength since the Par¬ 
ker defeat, has gained in influence among the 
masses. As shown by the fVashing ton Post** the 
result of that fight probably established for that 


Courier, July 6. 1929. 
Washington Pott, May 18, 1930. 
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organization a place in the Negro world compar¬ 
able to that long exercised by the Anti-Saloon 
League in the organized prohibitionist sphere. It 
appears that the position of the Negro in National 
Politics for some time in the future, will depend 
largely upon the leadership of the National Asso¬ 
ciation for the Advancement of Colored People. 
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